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Fig. 1. ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHI, Judith and Holofernes 
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A MASTERPIECE OF BAROQUE DRAMA 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


erous friend, Mr. Leslie H. Green, a painting of the greatest interest 

which will take its place, I believe, as a most popular picture with the 
general public and will interest the specialist as a masterpiece by one of the 
rarest masters of the Italian seventeenth century. 

Artemisia Gentileschi is the one woman among the major Italian painters 
of the seventeenth century. The daughter of a painter, Orazio Gentileschi, 
she was, in the words of an eighteenth century author, “respected for her 
talents, and celebrated for the elegance of her manners and appearance.” Her 
letters (which I have not read) are said to support the tradition of the charm 
of her conversation. Her father died at the court of King Charles I of England 
and she visited London to wind up his affairs. An English writer named 
Graham, quoted by Horace Walpole, states that she was also an artist in love. 
The Italians say that this only shows the Puritanical English could not under- 
stand the elegant manners and pleasant conversation of an Italian lady of 
that day. 

Born in Rome in 1597, she went with her father to Florence in 1621 but 
returned to Rome by 1626 at the latest and before 1630 went to Naples, which 
became her adopted home. She married a Neapolitan painter and died there 
sometime after 1651. Outside the galleries of these cities, her works are ex- 
ceedingly rare. Perhaps the most interesting for us is a signed Self-Portrait, 
acquired by King Charles I of England, and still in the English royal collec- 
tions, which makes clear that the maid servant in our picture is also a self- 
portrait of the artist. Our picture, which comes from the collection of Prince 
Brancaccio in Rome, has escaped the attention of students and is here published 
for the first time.’ 

The subject of the picture, Judith and Holofernes (Fig. 1), is her greatest 
subject. She painted it many times, representing different moments of the 
story.’ It is a canvas not only of monumental scale and wonderful richness of 
effect, but intensely dramatic in feeling. Painted at a moment when painting 
and the theatre were at their closest point, it is impossible to speak of it in 
other than terms of action and emotion. 

Judith has killed the Assyrian general and cut off his head, which her maid 


T= Detroit Institute of Arts has acquired as the gift of a most gen- 
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servant (Artemisia herself) is gathering up in a napkin. The heroine stands, 
sword in hand, still electrified by her deed, radiating intense vital force and 
will. She pauses a moment, peering into the night, listening for sounds outside 
the tent and shielding her eyes from the candle. The shadow of her hand 
seems to waver on the proud, dark face as one looks at it, with a wonderfully 
instantaneous effect. The maid looks up with an expression of attention mixed 
with confidence that contrasts finely with Judith’s alertness. The whole scene 
is bursting with life and passion raised to a heroic level. 

From her father Artemisia learned the style of Caravaggio—intense reality, 
dramatic tension, theatrical effects of light and shadow—and another element 
that is rare among the Caravaggisti, a use of beautiful luminous color. The 
red-gold of Judith’s dress, the blood-red curtain, the grape-purple of the maid’s 
bodice and the cold blue of her skirt, the clear gleaming white of their linens, 
form high notes within the wonderful richness of the tone. Her drawing is 
extraordinarily large and energetic, the use of tone magnificent, the light 
theatrical and exciting, yet at the same time the whole is controlled and bril- 
liant in color. 

Before the 1939 war there was a small picture attributed to Artemisia Gen- 
tileschi on the New York art market, of not too certain attribution but, perhaps, 
a late work of her Neapolitan period. Aside from this, the Detroit Judith and 


Holofernes is her only work, and certainly her only great work, in America. 
It represents her at the height of her powers and is certainly one of the most 
striking paintings of its period on this side of the Atlantic. 


1] owe to Mr. Oliver Millar the information that the picture at Windsor was already known as a self- 
rtrait when in the collection of King Charles I, within the lifetime of the artist. 3 
Canvas. Height 771; width 55% inches. Collection: Prince Brancaccio, Rome. A later, more diffused 
version of this composition is in Naples (no. 337), which came from the Farnese family collections; it is a 
work of her Neapolitan period. The Detroit picture is closer in style to the Judith and Holofernes in the 
Uffizi (no. 1255) which Longhi (L’ Arte, 1916, p. 294) attributes to her Florentine period, that is, to the 
early 1620's. The style of our picture places it in her Florentine or early Roman years, a dating with which 
Longhi agrees (letter of March 2, 1953). : 
8 Judith cutting off Holofernes’ head (Uffizi); Judith still electrified by her deed and the at gee 
the head in a napkin (Detroit and Naples); Judith and her maid pausing on their flight to look 
the Assyrian camp (Pitti and Corsini, Florence and collection of J. de B, Paris, Galerie Charpentier, 
March 24, 1953, no. 13). 
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STRINDBERG AND THE CHANCE- 
IMAGES OF SURREALISM 


A STUDY IN THE INTERRELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN ART AND LITERATURE 


By PAUL WESCHER 


the time when success had finally come to him and at one period six of 

his plays were running simultaneously on the Parisian stage. It was also 
the time when, after two unsucccssful marriages, his complexes had assumed 
such proportions that they actually threatened his whole mental system. His 
premonition of the great oncoming change that was to transform the world dis- 
turbed the belief in the dualism which had so neatly separated the material and 
the spiritual. Rationalizing had not solved any of the problems, either in the re- 
lationship between the sexes or in the progress of Western civilization. Other 
voices of doubt in the materialistic and naturalistic concept were heard at the 
same time. J. K. Huysmans wrote, after Against the Grain: “It only remains for 
the author to choose between the muzzle of a pistol or the foot of the cross.” 
Like Huysmans, the protagonist of a free-thinker, Strindberg turned to re- 
ligious faith. 

To free himself from his nightmarish obsessions as well as from the dis- 
illusioning materialistic philosophy, he began to read Balzac’s Séraphita, 
which in turn drew him to Swedenborg’s mystic writings. He found comfort 
in Péladan’s Imitation of Christ and confirmation in de Rocha’s Estoriarisation 
de la sensibilité. He believed that he could find the philosopher's stone and, 
like a medieval alchemist, engaged in chemical experiments to discover the an- 
alysis of gold. He also began to make notes for his Inferno, the third of his 
autobiographical novels and a most remarkable self-analysis of the working 
of a mind hovering on the border of insanity. The shock to his nerves opened 
doors otherwise closed to normal persons and marked a change in his entire 
outlook. 

Two years previous to Strindberg’s arrival in Paris, Gauguin had returned 
from Tahiti. He had shaken off the superiicialities of European life, had be- 
come a “savage in an age of hypocrisy,” and had brought back pictures such 
as had never been seen before. Strindberg visited Gauguin in his studio, rue 


Fi«« 1894 until 1897 Strindberg lived most of the time in Paris. It was 
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Vercingetorix, and they apparently became quite well acquainted during the 
winter of 1894-1895. They shared ideas, despised equally modern society and 
its conventions and tried to build up a new morality. They were both drawn 
toward magic. 

Strindberg, like a primitive sorcerer, believed in his telepathic powers. The 
scene in Simoon where the Arab girl in the desert makes the delirious Zouave 
lieutenant look at himself in a mirror, which in fact is a skull, and thus kills 
him, approximates Gauguin’s pictures like The Spirit of the Dead Watches. 
Gauguin used the language of symbols as Strindberg had used it even in his 
naturalistic plays. In Comrades, for instance, when Axel and his wife Laura 
arrive in their discussion at the eternal conflict of the sexes starting in the 
Garden of Eden after the fall of Adam and Eve, a drummer, the guardian of 
the Luxembourg Garden appears and passes the scene with the words: “Le 
jardin sera fermé.” At this moment the spoken metaphor actually appears like 
a mirage before our inner eye. Gauguin employed the same technique of 
projecting a mental process in his Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, which he 
presented as a vision of the Breton peasants after the sermon. 

The known documents of their mutual relationship are the two letters which 
they exchanged when Gauguin asked Strindberg to write the preface for the 
catalogue of his sale in February, 1895. Although Strindberg refused the 
artist’s request, the letter which Gauguin published in his Intimate Journal 
still shows his, Strindberg’s, high esteem. That he did not see in Gauguin’s art 
what he himself attempted, not too much later, in his writing, is nothing un- 
usual, if we think of Zola’s attitude toward Cézanne. Léon Bloy despised the 
real Rouault’s powerful work after 1905, while he admired his academic Christ 
among the Doctors. Like most of the writers of the time, Strindberg could not 
detach himself from the subject to grasp the significance of the painting. In 
these same years he again met Edvard Munch, whom he had known in Berlin. 
Even though Munch's art—so strongly influenced by Gauguin’s rhythmic de- 
sign and expressive color—corresponded more closely to his own background, 
it is doubtful that he fully understood its importance. The paraphrases which 
he wrote for the Revue Blanche on the occasion of Munch's first exhibition in 
Paris (1896) are all concerned with subject matter, hardly mentioning the 
new aft. 

Yet there is still another side to Strindberg, less known than those rather 
casual contacts. That is his role in shaping modern thought and vision where 
it finally led to Surrealism, the artistic expression of the subconscious, of clair- 
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voyance, of the dream, of spiritual energies and the constant exchange between 
the inside and outside world. In these years in Paris Strindberg turned defi- 
nitely away from the naturalism of his former plays such as Miss Juliet, The 
Father, and others, and a symbolism of the supernatural impregnated more 
and more all of his later work. In an article “From Aeschylos to Surrealist 
Theater,” published in 1949 by P. Arnold (Journal of Aesthetics ), this inter- 
play between true and false reality, which found a climax in To Damascus, 
A Dream Play and Ghost Sonata, has been very well analyzed. Origin and 
reasons for this new trend in Strindberg’s work are to be found in many of the 
confessions of his Inferno, the sum total of his experiences in Paris. He reached 
a point of lucidity where he actually cast aside logic and gave himself up to 
the chances of the unknown. 

“Now that the existence of the invisible hand has become a certainty,” he 
writes, “I no longer feel solitary . . . the unknown has become for me a personal 
acquaintance. Things which before seemed insignificant attract my attention, 
my nightly dreams assume the form of premonitions, I regard myself as a 
departed spirit . . .” 

One day he takes a train to Meudon and there, in a narrow alley, confined 
by walls, he experiences what he describes as follows: 

“Twenty steps before me I see half buried in the ground the figure of a 
Roman Knight in gray iron armor. It looks well modeled, but as I approach, 
I see that it is only rough metal smelting. The Knight looks towards a wall 
and, following the direction of his gaze, I notice something written on the 
mortar with a piece of coal. It looks like the letters F and S interlaced, the 
initials of my wife’s name. She loves me still! The next moment I see as by a 
flash that it is a chemical symbol for Ferrum and Sulphur, and the secret of 
gold lies revealed before my eyes. I search the ground and find two leaden 
seals fastened together by a string. One displays the initials “VP,” the other 
a King’s crown...” 

His hotel neighbor, a sculptor, called him to his studio where a pencil sketch 
was hanging on the wail. “ “Where have you got that from?’ I asked. ‘A 
Madonna, isn’t it?’ “Yes, a Madonna of Versailles, copied from the floating 
plants in a Swiss lake. A newly discovered art of nature.” 

On May 26, 1896, Strindberg notes down: “Tonight I saw the English lady 
again. She has painted a serpentine dancer resembling a brain or a nut. The 
picture is hanging in the Creamery of Madame Charlotte almost hidden behind 
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On the third of June he has the following revelation: 

“In the rue de l’'Observatoire I found two flint-stones today which have ex- 
actly the form of hearts. In the later afternoon I found the third in the garden 
of the Russian painter and the fourth in the Luxembourg when the bells of 
Saint Sulpice started to ring. Then immediately I heard the big bell of Notre 
Dame and through these sounds prevails a hollow, solemn rumble as if coming 
out of the earth. I ask myself what it may signify. That is the great Savoyarde 
of Sacré Coeur, the ‘Feast of the Holy Heart.’ And I contemplate on my four 
hearts of hard stone.” 

Another evening, while he was looking in his microscope, he observed that 
which made the deeper impression on him as he did not understand it: 

“For four days I had let a nut germinate and now detached the germ. This 
had the shape of a heart or diminutive human brain. One may imagine my 
surprise when I saw in the glass slide of the microscope two tiny hands, white 
as alabaster, folded as in prayer. . . . 1 made a friend witness this astonishing 
sight. He is not required to be a clairvoyant in order to see two clasped hands 
which besought the sympathy of the beholder.” 

After he had moved to the Hotel Orfila, a boarding establishment for 
Catholic students in the rue d’Assas, because he felt himself persecuted in his 
former hotel by neighbors making noises at night to keep him awake, by eyes 
piercing through the walls, he continued with his “observations” more in- 
tensely. On June 16, 1896, he writes: 

“On Boulevard Saint Michel I bought a paperweight in marble. It is deco- 
rated with a glass ball containing the Madonna of Lourdes in her famous 
grotto. Before her a veiled lady is kneeling and praying. I put the picture on 
my desk in the sunshine which performs a miraculous shadow play: on the 
back of the grotto appears the head of Christ.” 

On June 23, he made the following note: 

“This afternoon I ground mercury, tin, sulphur, choramonium on a card- 
board. When I took out the mixture the cardboard kept the imprint of a face 
which was that of my former wife as I had seen her in my dream last night. 
Three of her front teeth were missing, and she gave me a guitar which re- 
sembled the boats on the Danube. . . . In my tin which I use for the analysis of 
gold a landscape has developed, formed by evaporated iron salts. Hills with 
pine woods, hills with precipices in layers, crowned by an ancient castle.” 

And then, one year later, while on a trip in Hungary, he discovered the same 
landscape which he describes in the following words: 
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“We climb a mountain and arrive at the summit. We look down into the 
valley from which rise dozens of pinewood hills like craters of a volcano. The 
view surprises me because I know I have seen this landscape before. But where? 
—In the tin bowl, drawn in iron oxide at the Hotel Orfila in Paris.” 

“The subconscious has a symbolic language that is universal” (Dali), and 
it is just this universal language that we begin to understand today. As in our 
dreams, complicated situations, actions, notions, now become clarified by 
those simplifying pictures of symbolic meaning which Strindberg described 
before Surrealism was born. Nadja, Breton’s heroine in the novel of the same 
name, on that verge where somnambulism and clairvoyance meet with mad- 
ness, sees signs like Strindberg. Walking along the Seine she sees a fiery hand 
over the river. “A few days ago,” Breton writes, “Aragon showed me the sign 
of a hotel called ‘Maison rouge.’ Looked at from a certain angle, the word 
‘Maison’ disappeared and ‘rouge’ read like the word ‘police!’ ” 

In Inferno is to be found the following passage: 

“One spring morning I walk through the Grande Chaumieére to the rue de 
Fleurus which leads to the jardin du Luxembourg. The small pretty street is 
quiet, the great avenue of chestnut trees is cheerful and green, broad and 
straight. In the background rises the statue of David like a boundary mark, 
and high over all this the dome of the Pantheon, surmounted by a golden 
cross, seems to touch the clouds. I remain standing delighted with the sig- 
nificant spectacle, when accidentally my eyes fall upon a dyer’s shield at the 
end of the street. Painted on the window of the shop, over a silver cloud, 
stand the initials of my name and over them is arched a rainbow. I am re- 
minded of the words of Genesis: ‘I have set my bow in the clouds to be a 
sign of the covenant between me and the earth.’” 

Strindberg’s belief in some metaphysical power has been transmuted in the 
Surrealist concept into a new belief in our subconscious creative power. In 
Nadja (1928), Vases Communiquants (1932), L’amour fou (1937), Breton 
exposed the idea that what we call “chance” manifests only a form of exterior 
necessity which has found its way into our subconscious mind. Strindberg’s 
sensations gained here their real meaning in the first organized effort of grasp- 
ing the significance of the reality-behind-reality, of guiding the chance element 
into the channels of visibility, tangibility. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in his latest work the eminent Swiss psychoanalyst, J. C. Jung, devoted 
a large part to what he terms “Synchronism,” the often surprising coincidence 
of a certain mental condition and exterior accident appearing in the light of 
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a magic causality. Surrealism has largely produced the mental condition which 
enabled us to see these irrational phenomena. 

Hans Arp and Max Ernst both described similar impressions of their early 
youth, that age of innocence where the strangeness of the world has not yet 
separated from the dream: “I see before me a panel, very rudely painted with 
wide black lines on a red ground, representing false mahogany and calling 
forth associations of organic forms (menacing eye, long nose, great head of 
a bird with thick black hair). In front of the panel a glossy black man is 
making gestures. . . . Painting violently he hurriedly traces black lines on the 
false mahogany, he quickly imparts to it new forms, accentuates the resem- 
blance to the ferocious animals that fill me with horror. . . .”” With this memory 
of his father painting, Ernst begins his book Beyond Painting. 

Experimenting .in illogical phenomena, exploring the field beyond familiar 
surroundings, Hans Arp began by taking the pictures out of their frames to 
look at those empty windows hanging on the wall in a wooden shack. He 
then took a saw and sawed a hole in the wall behind, disclosing a real land- 
scape animated by men and cattle. He also painted on a windowpane a blue 
sky under the houses he saw on the opposite side of the street, thus making the 
houses appear to be hanging in mid-air. In 1916 he did his first “automatic” 
drawing, resembling a cave drawing, and his collage Squares Arranged by 
the Law of Chance. A few years later Ernst ventured into his first biomorphic 
collages which finally led to the Histoire naturelle. “Stratified rocks, nature’s 
gift of Gneiss [a famous German geologist}, iceland moss, two kinds of lung- 
work, two kinds of ruptures of the perineum and the growth of the heart,” this 
was the rather complicated title of his gouache-collage shown at the first Dada 
Exhibition in Cologne (1920). 

In Baargeld’s Fluidoske ptrik at the same show (aquarium with a blood-red 
fluid, with dark hair floating, an alarm clock on the bottom and a handsome 
arm of wood emerging from the surface) the surrealist object had already 
grown to full maturity. Forecasting the relationship between Rachmaninov 
and Regal beer on the NBC program, between Hattie Carnegie hats, the Venus 
of Milo and a coffee grinder, the surrealist object, composed and chosen by the 
hazard of eye and mind, drifted along from the ridiculous to the sublime. 

Around 1925 all the preparatory efforts and experiences were simultane- 
ously and definitely formulated in writing as well as in painting and that 
wider activity reaching into every-day life. The magic and the poetry of the 
object-world fully invaded our lives and the marvelous and miraculous were 
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released from our dreams. Breton published his two essays, “Discours sur le 
peu de réalité” and “Communication relative ou hazard objective,” in Docu- 
ments in 1924, the year of the first surrealist manifesto. The “individuality of 
choice” became as important a factor as the process of representative invention. 
Moving, we are moved, and thus we fulfill the enigma of our time by a con- 
stant metamorphosis. In the case of the artist, this means placing himself in 
the place of his object. 

“In finding myself more and more engrossed in this activity (passivity) 
which later came to be called ‘critical paranoia’ . . . and in striving more and 
more to restrain my own active participation in the unfolding of the picture, 
I came to assist as spectator at the birth of my work.” 

After having quoted a passage from Leonardo's Treatise on Painting com- 
parable to Strindberg’s descriptions, Max Ernst goes on to relate how, on 
the roth of August, 1925, he discovered the means of activating those chance 
pictures by a process of rubbing (Fig. 1), already used by the Chinese of the 
Han period. From the floor boards of a country Inn, the grooves of which 
had been deepened by a thousand scrubbings, he obtained a series of drawings 
by placing upon them sheets of paper which he rubbed with black lead. 

“My curiosity being thus aroused, I was led to experiment with all sorts 
of materials. I emphasize that the results of these drawings steadily lose, thanks 
to a series of suggestions and transmutations, the character of the material— 
wood, plaster, metal, etc.—and assume the aspect of the unbelievably clear 
images of a nature able to reveal the first cause of my obsession.” (Beyond 
Painting, p. 7.) 

Thus the artistic imagination participated in a more active creative sense, 
as in Strindberg’s case, in the revelation of the chance pictures, while the 
original cause of obsession was the same. Arp exploited in his wood and stone 
sculptures, called “configurations,” the associations produced by the vague- 
ness or indistinctness of forms on which—as with Strindberg’s chance objects 
—the fantasy can play: the double-fold, triple-fold meaning of a form which 
at the same time may represent a mineral, plant, animal, or human body; a 
“new art of nature” of more elementary character than Strindberg’s Madonna 
copied from a floating plant. 

From his rubbing experiences of the Histoire naturelle, Ernst arrived at 
pictures wherein he imitated and interpreted those same textures of wood 
beams, plaster walls, and so forth, visions of a supernatural nature like the 
Vision Provoked by the Nocturnal Aspect of the Porte St. Denis (1926); 
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Vision Provoked by a Thread which | Found on my Table; ot Vision Pro- 
voked by the Words “the Immobile Father.” 

In the different versions of the Moon and Forest (Fig. 2) ot Sun and Forest, 
after 1926, provoked by some remote memory of Boecklin’s Island of the 
Dead (known through reproductions to every German child of the period), 
the coal-like structure and texture of his forest-island or the allusion to wooden 
poles rotting in the sea evoke, like Arp’s works, the idea of elementary geo- 
logical forces. Reminding one of the landscape in iron oxide which Strindberg 
described, they may be taken as another symbol of our new relationship to 
the more profound realities of this earth which open themselves up to those 
who are willing to descend into the caves and to expose themselves to the 
unknown. | 

Chance-objects and hidden images which were amazing and disquieting 
revelations to Strindberg have become a constantly growing source of inspira- 
tion for many modern artists. Picasso, Man Ray, Magritte, O’Keeffe, have used 
objects of a highly metamorphic character in their paintings, like a stone re- 
sembling a heart or a woman's breast (Fig. 4). During the summer of 1927, 
in Dinard, Picasso was inspired by the things he found on the beach, and for 
several years he transformed and integrated those forms in his work. 

Magritte has played on the suggestive meaningfulness of certain signs as 
the echo of words, like table, mountain, cloud, door, fire, head of a child, the 
importance of which Strindberg stressed very early in his Advice to Stage 
Designers.* Following in the footsteps of Arp and Ernst, many younger 
artists have since exploited the field of the chance-image, the secrets of natural 
science, the amorphic and biomorphic world. Dominguez, Bellmer, Malespine 
and others replaced Ernst’s rubbing process by one of blotting or “decalco- 
mania,” while W. Paalen engaged the smoke strokes of candle light to an end 
similar to Arp’s Papiers déchirés (Torn Papers.) 

With automatic writing and automatic drawing the Surrealists finally sup- 
plemented the chance element by a new medium and recreated irrealities of 
forms and spaces “such as dreams are made of.” What was for Strindberg, 
Arp (Fig. 9), Ernst, Tanguy, the goal, became for painters like Masson (Fig. 
8), Paalen (Fig. 3), Matta, Gorky and many others a starting point. Instead 
of “real” objects suggesting more fantastic images, they produced those unreal 
images which induce in us associations of a more familiar world. And in like 
fashion modern sculptors have followed up chances of their material. T. 
Roszak (Fig. 7) and C. Albert (Fig. 6), to name only two, have expounded 
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Fig. 8. ANDRE MASSON, Battle of the Fishes 
New York, Musenm of Modern Art 


Fig. 9. HANS ARP, Hunian Concretion 
New York, Museum of Modern Art 





on those fire-shaped forms of melted metal which Strindberg found on several 
occasions. Studying in Paris after the war, the New York sculptor Leonard 
picked up a piece of bomb-blasted rubble (Fig. 5) and, with a few changes, 
brought out the shape of a human head which seems to have witnessed a 
thousand years of growth and destruction. 


* “A flagpole with a flag signifies gay bay and summer. The ruins of a burned-down old barn 
throw a shadow of the past; the sign post of a lumber factory indicates the presence of a forest 
even if you don’t see it; and a barrier as we meet it crossing a border conveys the idea of another 
country.” 





A MADONNA MOTIF IN THE WORK 
OF MUNCH AND DALI 


By J. P. Hopin 


N this study your attention will be drawn to two facts. The first is that 
Edvard Munch has to be considered as a forerunner of Surrealism; the 
second is that in some of Salvador Dali’s works we can find a direct con- 

tinuation of certain ideas expressed already by Munch. Both are representa- 
tives of the same ideological trend in art which was conditioned by the change 
of spiritual climate in European culture due to the impact of scientific thought.’ 

This could be fully realized in a recent Dali exhibition standing before two 
of his pictures: an oil painting Téte Raphaélesque Eclatée—A Burst Raphael- 
esque Head, and a water color of the same motive entitled Couronnement 
Céleste—Celestial Coronation. Munch produced in 1894 more than fifty years 
before Dali a painting called Madonna. And between 1895 and 1902 he 
worked on different graphic versions of the same motive, some with and some 
without a symbolic frame which depicts with the help of physiological signs the 
reasons for the dramatic quality and suffering in his subject. These works of 
both artists are, as far as concerns their underlying theme and spiritual out- 
look, identical. There is a difference only in the period when they were created. 
Munch's work is conceived in the style of the Symbolism of the second half 
of the nineteenth century, with a dose of pessimism and Baudelairian despair; 
it is marked by the undulating lines of Jugend (Art Nouveau) which is used 
as a medium for a strong personal confession and therefore is Expressionist. 
Dali's picture was painted in the years when the artist, having exalted his art 
through the use of the paranoic-critical method, became reconciled to the 
Catholic Church. (He had pronounced madness to be the common base of 
the human spirit—“‘madness, visceral cosmos of the subconscious”—aiming at 
systematizing confusion to help to discredit completely the world of reality. ) 
He then re-interpreted, still with a Surrealist, i.e., Freudian outlook, the old 
religious images of Christ and the Madonna. But being a Mannerist, which 
Munch was not, he used for his aims both the formal elements of the High 
Renaissance of Dutch Realism and photographic Naturalism. 

The outlook which is common to both of these works was molded in the 
works of Darwinism, of which Freudianism is only a later derivation applied 
to the unconscious life of man. (In the same sense Jung’s notion of archetypal 
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ideas is only an application of Haeckel’s biogenetic law to the life of the soul.) 
The spiritual tension is expressed in both works through the use of the 
Madonna-image. 

Why did these artists use this image and what did they aim at expressing 
through its new interpretation? Let us first examine the Ideal of Mary in the 
history of the Dogma, and parallel to it the images through which it is repre- 
sented in the history of art: the Byzantine Madonna; the Sienese Madonna; 
the Madonna of Gothic Spirit; the Raphaelesque Madonna; that of the Ba- 
roque; they all show an ever-changing image of an ideal conception of which 
the main characteristics were her perpetual virginity, her absolute sinlessness, 
her relation to the Godhead which enables her to intercede on behalf of 
mankind. The conception of an ideal, immaculate eternal womanhood is 
older than Christianity. (The virginity of Mary was not anywhere taught 
within the pale of the Catholic Church of the first three centuries, it is of 
non-Catholic origin.) It is in fact a universal conception which has found in 
Dante's Beatrice the most poetical expression and in Goethe’s Faust its last 
masterly formulation in Europe. Ibsen’s Solveig in Peer Gynt is only a pale 
copy of it. A title of “Mother of God” was first applied to Mary by theologians 
of Alexandria at the close of the third century. Henceforth she was the Holy 
Virgin and Mother of God. “Mary was in the Temple of the Lord as a dove 
that is nurtured and she received food from the hand of an angel” (Liber de 
Infantia Mariae et Christi Salvatoris). She was “the spotless treasure house 
of virginity; the spiritual paradise of the second Adam; the workshop in which 
two natures were wedded together . . . the one bride between God and Man.” 
(First sermon of Proclus, circa 430, Constantinople. ) 

Already in the Magnificat (St. Luke 1:46-55) we can find the nucleus to 
all her future greatness: “My soul doth magnify the Lord. . . . For He hath 
looked upon the low estate of his handmaiden. . . . For behold, from hence- 
forth all generations shal! call me Blessed.” And the Holy Virgin and the 
Mother of God became the Mediator between God and man. “Every soul 
that calls up Thy name”—Jesus is believed to have said to her (Transitus 
Mariae )—“shall not be ashamed but shall find mercy and support and con- 
fidence both in the world that now is and in that which is to come in the 
presence of My Father in the Heavens.” 

Joachim of Floris initiated about the year 1200 a real Renascita and 
Reformatio of the Christian belief. He proclaimed that the Christianity of his 
time was a new, third religion, the religion of the Holy Ghost, going ‘beyond 
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that of the Old and the New Testament. It is the spirit which brought forth 
the Gothic religiosity and style in art, the world of purity and light and ideal 
beauty. Then also a new image arose of “Our Blessed Lady” and the “Ave 
Maria” came into being at this time. About the year 1100 English Dominicans 
propounded the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception which lifted Mary for- 
ever out of mortal humanity and placed her in the realm of heavenly light. 
But only in the nineteenth century through the Bull Ineffabilis Deus (Decem- 
ber 8, 1854) the Dogma was proclaimed by Pope Pius IX that “the Doctrine 
which holds that the Blessed Virgin Mary, from the first instance of her con- 
ception, was, by a most singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, the 
Redeemer of the Human race, preserved from all stain of Original Sin, is a 
doctrine revealed by God, and therefore to be firmly and steadfastly believed 
by all the faithful.” In 1950 the Assumptio Mariae was proclaimed as a 
Dogma. In Catholic countries one can find that simple people put Mary above 
Christ because of the suffering she endured for her Son who is accused of 
not having had a filial respect for her. 

It is the Mater Dolorosa as she is worshiped in the Stabat Mater which 
moved the hearts of the people, of the great musicians, and of the great painters. 

This ideal of womanhood faded out in the epoch of industrial civilization. 
It is understandable that modern scientific man does not agree with Dogma 
but it is deplorable that an archetypal conception should completely disappear. 
It is significant that even hard-boiled dialectic materialists nowadays begin 
to doubt that it is only economic reasons which transform men into brutes. 
With the findings of experimental psychology the Christian notion of Original 
Sin is creeping slowly back into our consciousness, that is, the notion that 
man is both good and bad and that he is given the free will to decide upon 
which side he intends to stand. But in the time of Munch's youth the impact 
of biological science was overwhelming. In 1852 Herbert Spencer began to 
put forward his philosophy of evolution. In 1859 came Darwin's Origin of 
the Species. In Germany Haeckel became enthusiastic and with Huxley and 
Galton pushed the matter on. Instead of an ideal of beauty and grandeur 
and mildness nineteenth century man was nourished with a biological notion 
of natural selection, the survival of the fittest, and so on. Is it not significant 
that pessimism began to spread? In his famous Metaphysik der Geschlechts- 
liebe (1859) Schopenhauer already illustrates the supremacy of the biological 
point of view over the idealistic. Man in his love for a woman sees an ideal 
in her; but in doing so he is deceived as an individual by the sexual urge, the 
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goal of which is to preserve the species. Schopenhauer quotes Plato to support 
his view: Voluptas omnium maxime vanilogua. (Sttindberg, Baudelaire, 
Nietzsche were the protagonists of this disillusionment in literature and philos- 
ophy; Felicien Rops, Munch, Redon in painting [ Munch’s Ashes for instance}. ) 
This age witnessed also the rise of the conception of womanhood as opposed 
to that of the Madonna. The rise of the old symbol of Ishtar from the Sumer- 
ian-Akkadian culture, the Jewish Lilith, the Babylonian Mylitta in her modern 
shape as femme fatale. (A de-romanticized form of La belle dame sans Merci, 
as she is portrayed in The Romantic Agony of Mario Praz.) 

Where an ideal conception ceases to have a place in the human heart the 
Demon comes to dwell in it. This is according to the law of polarity which 
is not only acknowledged in the myth-creating faculty of man but in his 
science too. There is evil and baseness in the human nature; whether it started 
with Adam or with Satan is unimportant. 

Munch’s Madonna (Fig. 1, 1895) is therefore the madonna of the biological 
age. It is not the image of St. Augustine’s Mary who was “undefiled before 
God” but it is the image of woman suffering through conception, a madonna 
of Eros who suffers as an individual according to Schopenhauer. The sperma, 
the foetus, state this symbolically, the undulating lines Expressionistically. In 
his work Munch evidently links up with the notion of the suffering Mater 
Dolorosa, not with the mild, smiling Madonna of the Gothic age. It is evident 
too that Munch from the beginning (and not only after his breakdown in 
1909) had this positive attitude to womanhood and that he did not exclusively 
believe in woman as man’s vampire (as Strindberg did) and as he himself 
expressed in pictures of the same name. In Munch there is evident the other 
side of the problem, also, the age-old conflict between spirit and sex; woman- 
hood and the work of art. This was emphasized by Schopenhauer too. 

Let us now turn to Dali. His picture Téte Raphaélesque Eclatée shows the 
head of a Madonna with a halo. In the Couronnement Céleste (Fig. 2), the 
halo is replaced by a crown of glory in process of melting away. The form 
is not whole but disintegrated. In contemporary painting it was Picasso who 
first demonstrated this with his broken forms in the period of analytical cubism. 
This disintegrated form symbolizes the end of an idealistic notion, that of the 
Virgin Mary. But Dali does not suffer as Munch did. He is a cold observer of 
fact. Moreover, the inner volume of the head represents in Téte Raphaélesque 
Eclatée a Renaissance cupola. It is evident that what is here burst is not only 
an individual ideal but a whole cultural edifice. 
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The Raphaelesque Madonna itself was no longer the Madonna of a pro- 
found belief as had been that of the Sienese masters. In the age of Leonardo 
da Vinci, the other-worldly Christian vision began to crumble under the im- 
pact of scientific thought. The constructivist Gabo is conscious of this process 
when he writes: “At first sight it seems unlikely that an analogy can be drawn 
between a scientific work of Copernicus and a picture by Raphael, and yet it is 
not difficult to discover the tie between them. In fact Copernicus’ scientific 
theory of the world is coincident with Raphael’s conception in art. Raphael 
would never have dared to take the naturalistic image of his famous Florentine 
pastry cook as a model for the Holy Mary if he had not belonged to the gen- 
eration which was already prepared to abandon the geocentrical theory of the 
Universe.” In the artistic concept of Raphael there is no longer any trace of the 
mythological religious mysticism of the previous century as there is no longer 
any trace of this mysticism in Copernicus’ book the Revolution of the Celestial 
Orbits. Dali uses a vulgarized, de-idealized Raphaelesque type with pretty 
features. The beautiful head explodes as it were under the bombardment of 
Sperma, which by way of a magnificent trick of the artist are collected inside 
the head on the stalk of an ear of corn, the symbol of Demeter, of fertility and 
growth. Both Munch and Dali give the metamorphosis of the archetypal idea 
of immaculate womanhood in its Gothic and Renaissance shape; they demon- 
strate the transformation of a world conception. 

I remembered when standing before Dali’s picture the words which Munch 
said to me when I visited him in 1938: “Surrealism—haven’t we tried it too?” 
And I realize only now how true these words were. They were taken up with 
genuine understanding by Edith Hoffman in an article on Edvard Munch (The 
Burlington Magazine, December, 1951). She writes: “It is amusing to read 
in Mr. Hodin’s book® that the old master was conscious of being one of those 
responsible for the—much later—birth of Surrealism.” Surrealism meant after 
years of aesthetic habit (Impressionist and later Abstract Art), which have 
taught the art public of the West to mistrust subject pictures, the return to 
subject matter. “Munch has always made it clear that for him every painting 
had to have a subject, and the subject had to express an idea. Recently— 
mainly since the birth of Surrealism—a picture's story has regained importance 
in France as well as in this country.” When Miss Hoffman proceeded to say: 
“but the ideas expressed are those of a new generation”—then we must join 
issue with her. We have shown sufficiently that both Munch and Dali are 
victims of an age which believed that it could replace moral, poetic and 
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aesthetic ideals by biological facts. This is true not only as far as motive and 
symbolism is concerned (only Munch is less destructive than Dali) but also in 
its psychological consequences. The writer Przybyszewski wrote about Munch's 
pictures exhibited in Berlin in 1892 that they initiated a revolutionary change 
of mind. “The individuality represents that which is eternal in men, and be- 
cause it is so infinitely older than the modern brain, and because it is so infi- 
nitely more receptive than the brain, and its organs of perception are so 
infinitely more acutely sensitive than those of the brain, it presents the very 
prime basis of psychic life, it satiates the impressions, imparts life to them, 
pours into them the powerful blood stream of feelings and passions and thus 
it represents the power which moves us, the force that convinces and the source 
of all warmth, life and pulsation. 

“The latest stage of development of art { Przybyszewski means here Academ- 
ism, Realism, Impressionism} has alienated the psychic and thinking strain 
in us so much, and so blunted our insight into the profundities, that it is now 
almost impossible suddenly to begin to transfer one’s thoughts to a new art- 
ideal which does not even employ a realistic technique and which consists 
solely, as it were, in the psychic and in the most subtle and sensitive spiritual 
impulses. All those idea-influences which have been portrayed in the pictures 
of Munch are rooted in almost every differentiated human being. All that is 
profound and obscure, everything for which the medium of language has as 
yet devised no system of definition and which is thus inarticulate and has 
manifested itself only as an obscure suspecting compulsion, finds expression 
in the colors of Munch, and thus enters into our consciousness. 

“The old art and the old psychology had been an art and a psychology of 
the conscious personality, whereas the new art is the art of the individual. 
Men dreamed, and their dreams opened up to them vistas of a new world; they 
seemed to perceive with the ears and eyes of the minds things which they had 
not physically heard and seen. What the personality was unable to perceive 
was revealed to them by the individuality—something that lived a life of its 
own apart from that of which they were conscious.” 

This was written in 1894. If we replace Przybyszewski’s terms “personality” 
and “individuality” by Sigmund Freud’s “consciousness” and “subconscious- 
ness” we find ourselves on the threshold of that domain which the psycho- 
analysts undertook to investigate. 





1] do not suggest that Dali has necessarily seen Munch's pictures. Sperma, etc., occur also in other works 


of art in Munch's time. 
2 Already in 1894 in the dry point Death and the Maiden there are depicted Sperma and the foetus in 


different stages. 
3 J. P. Hodin, Edvard Munch, Der Genius des Nordens, Stockholm, 1948. 
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Fig. 1. HO-O-DEN, Chicago World's Fair, 1893 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
AND THE FAIR OF 93 


By GRANT CARPENTER MANSON 


N his role as confidant and privileged draftsman to Louis Sullivan, the 

preparations for the World’s Columbian Fair at Chicago in 1893 were for 

many months a matter of immediate, practical concern to Frank Lloyd 
Wright. The design of the Transportation Building, Adler and Sullivan's 
agonizingly small share of the total layout, and one which seemed hopelessly 
engulfed by the tidal wave of Beaux-Arts revivalism that was destined to be the 
Fair's pervading style, was nevertheless an important commission. How many 
hours Wright, Sullivan’s talented young up-country protégé of twenty-four, 
may have devoted to the parti, the constructional elements, the great portals of 
the project, cannot be precisely determined, nor quantitatively analyzed for their 
effect upon the design as it evolved. But it is quite safe to say that the Fair in 
its preliminary stages loomed large in Wright's active mind; and, once the 
turnstiles were in place, it is equally safe to say that he passed through them 
often to be instructed, amused, or dismayed, according to his mood. It was, 
after all, only twenty minutes on the “I.C.” from his office to the gates. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that there was one structure in 
Jackson Park (aside from the Transportation Building) that commanded 
Wright's attention and respect and that had a powerful impact on his artistic 
development. 

The question of “influences” in Wright's career, as it must always be in the 
case of pioneering geniuses, is a thorny one. Wright himself acknowledges 
only two: the effect of his childhood kindergarten experience in Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, which, he believes, defined and confirmed his innate feeling 
for the nature of materials,’ and the inspiration he drew from Sullivan, der 
Lieber Meister. The first of these proves to be a genuine and rewarding revela- 
tion of one source of Wright's art. As for the somewhat overpublicized rela- 
tionship between Sullivan and Wright, it grows less explicit the more it is 
studied and seems ultimately to resolve itself into an unstable and mystic union 
of two Celtic mentalities that ended as abruptly as it began, and sterilely. 

It cannot be said that Wright's genius is the sort that shrinks from contact 
with life and its experiences. On the contrary, he has continually lived in its 
full stream, lustily proclaiming his place, and observing, dissecting, challeng- 
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ing and judging the manifestations of human activity of which it is composed. 
It is inconceivable that the act of accepting has not also been a part of this 
process, or that from birth no human beings other than Froebel and Sullivan 
have had a part in the formation of his artistic gift. Although Wright must 
have undergone additional influences that have marked his work, it would 
be as great a mistake to expect to find many as to expect to find none — for 
his individuality is towering and declared itself very early in his career. It is 
therefore indicated that we look for what influences there may be principally 
in the period before the Prairie House (Figs. 5 and 6), the first manifesto of 
his mature style, was finalized. Well before this time there were innumerable 
and highly provocative signs that he had developed one engrossing interest 
foreign to the locale of his activities, and fraught with possibilities of “influ- 
ence,” namely, the arts and mores of Japan. It is submitted that it was the 
Japanese exhibit at the World Fair of 1893 that gave this interest its first real 
stimulus and significance, and turned it from the status of a hobby to that of 
a mainspring. 

On the Wooded Isle, gratifyingly isolated from the surrounding miles of 
plaster porticoes in its little artificial lake, was the Ho-o-den, a faithful half- 
scale replica of a wooden temple of the Fujiwara Period (Fig. 1). Sponsored 
by the Imperial Japanese Government, the Ho-o-den, together with the treas- 
ures it contained, constituted the first wholesale introduction to the Middle 
West (and perhaps to the country at large) of Japanese art and architecture. 
It must at once have drawn and delighted Wright; it was at the same time a 
confirmation and an enlightenment of a dawning enthusiasm. He had already 
acquired some inkling of Japanese things by reading, and by contact and con- 
versation with his former employer, Joseph Silsbee, whose suburban house in 
Edgewater was filled, by the end of the ’80’s, with the undifferentiated ori- 
entalia that “advanced” people were beginning to collect. 

It must now be stated, if the article is to proceed, that there is an affinity 
between Wright's concept of architecture and the art of pre-Perry centuries in 
Japan. Whether this amounts to actual indebtedness is a very moot point, and 
one which Wright has always hotly debated. ‘No, my dear Mrs. Gablemore, 
Mrs. Plasterbilt, and especially, now, Miss Flattop, nothing from ‘Japan’ has 
helped at all, except the marvel of Japanese color prints.”* Nevertheless, many 
critics, and all of them admirers, including Berlage, Tallmadge, Behrendt, and 
Shand, have touched upon the matter as if impelled to do so by the evidence 
of their own eyes, and the consensus is that a debt of some kind does exist.’ 
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At any rate, it is impossible to dismiss the question as cavalierly as Wright 
would have us do. He himself, while openly parading his Japanophilia, dis- 
poses of it as a source of influence by keeping it on a non-practical basis as 
something abstractly beautiful, like music, that has simply added to his enjoy- 
ment of life and work—nothing more. The following passages from his auto- 
biography will serve to exemplify the technique: 

“During the years at the Oak Park workshop, Japanese prints intrigued me 
and taught me much. The elimination of the insignificant, a process of simpli- 
fication in art in which I was engaged, beginning with my twenty-third year,‘ 
found collateral evidence in the print. . . . Japanese art, I found, really did have 
organic character, was nearer to the earth and a more indigenous product of 
native conditions of life and work, therefore more nearly modern as I saw it, 
than any European civilization alive or dead.” 

Upon arriving in Japan for the first time, in 1905, he exclaims: 

“It all looks just like the prints! The quiet but gay life of the ancient modern 
capital is aware of Toyonobu, Harunobu, Shunso, and Shigemasa.” 

He analyzes the style of the Japanese dwelling, not too succinctly, as a sort 
of index of the national tidiness and cleanliness: 

“Here you have a kind of spiritual ideal of natural and hence organic sim- 
plicity . . . the plan of any Japanese dwelling was an effective study in subli- 
mated mathematics.” 

But to return to the Ho-o-den at the World’s Fair: it was an object of 
wonder not only to Wright but to all the progressives of the young Chicago 
school of architects (and there were many). They discussed its strange parti. 
Beneath an ample roof—a powerful expression of shelter—and above the 
platform on which the temple stood, was the area of human activity, an open 
and ephemeral region of posts and sliding screens that changed its appearance 
according to the activity of the hour, and that, in Occidental parlance, was not 
architecture at all. In this space between room and platform solid walls, as such, 
were nearly non-existent. The Ho-o-den opened outward from its one wall, 
oriented as a barrier to the prevailing wind, toward innumerable rows of 
movable paper windows. Thus, the central hall and the flanking tearooms were 
in no sense boxes, but instead very spiritual devices for living in intimate 
comfort with the greatest amount of garden and atmosphere. The only element 
of the interior which was not subject to change was the base wall into which 
was incorporated the tokonoma, the shrine, the focus of group life within. 
Light did not enter these spaces in isolated spots but continuously over their 
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perimeters; natural illumination was therefore a pliant band of daylight 
wrapped around the inner spaces, and freed from glare by the great overhang 
of the eaves. Because there were no solid corners there could be no dark pockets; 
and since the Japanese appeared, astonishingly, to regard their furniture like 
their utensils, as things to be stored when not in use, the lack of wall space 
was no objection. The fresh simplicity of these airy rooms was complemented 
by the materials of which they were made: unpainted wood and unadorned 
paper. 

There was on display in the Ho-o-den from time to time a magnificent 
collection of seventeenth and eighteenth century prints with which to make 
comparison between the imaginary and the actual of Japanese life and art. 

What, then, could a young radical of the Chicago school deduce from the 
Imperial Pavilion of 1893? Nothing less than an essential ingredient for a 
new Western architecture: the interplay of a solid structure with unprece- 
dented quantities of light and air. Roofs, walls, and above all, fenestration, 
could be liberated from their age-old bondage to a rigid formalism, could be 
divorced from their hitherto ambiguous function, in Western tradition, as 
boundary lines for preconceived canons of design. The Ho-o-den demonstrated 
that uninterrupted strip fenestration with suppressed sills, and under eaves 
restored to their proper duty as shades for the house, were the means whereby 
the house could be, in a manner of speaking, turned inside out. Given these 
fresh elements the “style” would come naturally—especially to one who had 
already taken long strides in the same direction. 

Four years prior to the World’s Fair, Wright had built his own Oak Park 
house; two years before he had designed, albeit under the house flag of Adler 
and Sullivan, the Charnley house in Astor street (Fig. 2). In both of these 
buildings he had stated his belief in a new openness of plan and in a new 
functional simplicity. One necessary germ, however, of the yet-to-come Prairie 
House was lacking. What Wright had arrived at spontaneously in these amaz- 
ing designs was a bold and vigorous expression of reliance upon his personal 
geometry of architecture, of disbelief in the divine-rightness of the traditional. 
The results stopped short of success because the buildings were too self-con- 
tained. A good house, Wright instinctively knew, must be less rigid, must 
surrender more consciously to the earth beneath it and the air around it. In 
the Ho-o-den Wright beheld a heritage of plastic fenestration that could be 
bent around corners, that recognized no double allegiance, that opened the 
interior to the outdoors anywhere and everywhere, and that produced by its 
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Fig. 3. W. H. WINSLOW HOUSE, 1594. Frank Lloyd Wright's first major commission as an 
inde pe ndent architect. The lines of the “Prairie House” begin to form but 
rip fenestration not yet incorporate d. 
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Fig. 4. ARTHUR HEURTLEY HOUSE, 1902. Major elements of the Prairi 
established but still a certain resistance in the high basement. 








Fig. 5. AVERY COONLEY HOUSE, 1907-1909. The Prairie House fully developed 
the terminal masterpiece of the “Oak Park Period.” 
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Fig. 6. Interior of the Avery Coonley House 





natural horizontality and by its awning-like overhangs that level domestic line 
which Wright felt by intuition to be the sine gua non of a house. In all truth, 
Wright and the Ho-o-den must have met, even if by levitation, in mid-air. 

The fact is that within a year he had begun to discard the sash window 
in favor of the casement, to prepare his work for the final change from 
fenestration in spots to fenestration in strips. Once accomplished, the change 
automatically obliterated the severity and resistance of “wall,” fostered the 
free, running treatment of sills and bases, and resulted in the triumphant 
establishment of the horizontal as the readily recognizable and dominant note 
of a great and epochal style. Henceforth, Wright's architecture was to be a 
seemingly preordained fusion of plasticity and crisp geometrical planes. The 
Winslow house of 1894 (Fig. 3) is an arresting example of the transformation 
at its half-point, and its beauty is the less-than-perfect beauty of any great art 
just before the moment of finality. 

Because he was indeed endowed, by inheritance, by environment and by 
precept, with a deep understanding of such concepts of architecture as these, 
it is perfectly possible that he might have evolved and adopted them had there 
never been a Ho-o-den (or a Japanese print) to be seen in America; but there 
was. If we assume that actual confrontation with Japanese concepts was the 
hint required at a certain juncture in his career to give his architecture its final 
and unequivocal direction, many steps in its evolution become rational rather 
than metaphysical. As examples: the translation of the tokonoma, the perma- 
nent element of a Japanese interior and the focus of domestic contemplation 
and ceremony, into its Western counterpart, the fireplace, and the expansion 
of the fireplace to an animistic importance; the frank revelation of the masonry 
of the fireplace and chimney as an expression of shelter and emphasized as the 
one desired solid substance in an interior of ever-increasing fluidity; the open- 
ing out of the interior away from the chimney toward shifting areas of glass 
at its outer limits; the extension of the great eaves over them to modify and 
control the intensity of the light which they admit and to protect them from 
weather; the subdivision of the interior into its differing units by screens in- 
stead of partitions, thereby acknowledging and accommodating the fluctuating 
human uses to which it is put; the elimination of all sculptured and varnished 
trim in favor of flat surfaces and unpainted wood—all these and more could 
have been suggested by the lesson of the Ho-o-den as salutary improvements 
as yet missing or undeclared. If again, the assumption is correct, it does not 
lessen Wright's universal status as an innovator, for in that case credit goes to 
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Wright alone, among the bright young men of Chicago and elsewhere at the 
turn of the century, for realizing with consummate insight the precise con- 
tribution which Japan could make toward the development of an American 
architecture for, the century to come. 

To be sure, the zeitgeist in the ’90’s, both here and abroad, was responding 
to the inspiration of the new-found Japanese viewpoint. Sensitive artists were 
feeling its stimulus, each reacting according to his capabilities and his medium. 
But it is not enough, in Wright’s case, to speak of zeitgeist in ascribing to him 
his share of Japanese influence; if there be any (and it is granted that its exist- 
ence is not yet proven), an exposure to the architecture of Japan evoked in 
Wright something far deeper than a responsive mannerism—there was per- 
sonal communion of like-minded men, Wright and the nameless Japanese, 
reaffirming in each other some very fundamental beliefs. 

The art-for-art’s-sake aspect of Wright’s Japanophilia, colorful and interest- 
ing as it may be, is purposely omitted here; it should only be said in passing 
that his connoisseurship as a collector of prints attained considerable recog- 
nition. From the days of the Fairs at Chicago and St. Louis, through his trip 
to Japan in 1905 with the Ward Willitses, down to the era of the establishment 
of his seat at Taliesin in the teens, he had made, sold, and reassembled a really 
impressive collection of Japanese objects of all kinds, most of which is still 
to be seen in the great rooms of “the house” at Taliesin, the inner sanctum of 
a confessed Japanophile. 

The impress of his Japanophilia on his drafting-room productions is some- 
times astonishing. Especially during the Oak Park period he was given to 
imitating the casual asymetrical arrangements of the Japanese print makers, 
relegating the client’s house to the position of an adjunct in the sweeping lines 
of a landscape effect more suitable to a kakemono than to the client's legiti- 
mate expectations. From such aberrations as these down to his more customary 
engagement with the problems of architecture on a practical plane, something 
of the spirit of Yedo has continuously spilled over into everything he has 
done since the ’90’s. Although the exact extent of Japanese influence on Wright 
as an architect may never be determined, and may not even be known to Wright 
himself, it is strongly indicated that what he saw at the Japanese exhibit in 


1893 was decisive in his growth.° 





1 Further explored in my article “Frank Lloyd Wright: The Philadelphia Centennial as a Factor in his 


Growth,” Architectural Review, London, 1953. 
2 Frank Lloyd Wright, “Recollections — United States 1893-1920," Architects’ Journal, London, vol. 


LXXXIV, July, 1936. 
3 Only Henry-Russell Hitchcock, among the major critics, casts a dissenting opinion (see his In the Nature 


of Materials, 1942). 
* The timing here is noteworthy; Wright was in his twenty-fourth year when the Fair opened. 
5 The present article was already in proof when the article by Dimitri Tselos saeenaal Ie the April, 1953, 
issue of The Magazine of Art. 





SHORTER NOTES: 


A BOZZETTO FOR ST. PETER’S “CATTEDRA” 


By Paut L. GriGaut 


studied in these pages,’ The Detroit Institute of Arts has had the 

good fortune to acquire (from a different source) what is apparently 
the only known complete modello of Bernini’s most impressive composition, 
the bronze Cattedra in St. Peter's (Fig. 4). A historical document of great 
importance it is at the same time a fascinating work of art. This bozzetto, it 
should be said at once, is not unknown, since it was reproduced and discussed in 
1943 by Battaglia as an appendix to his excellent, too little-known volume on 
the St. Peter Cattedra. It was then in the C. A. de Frey Collection in Luzerne, 
and Battaglia, who knew it only through photographs, was cautious and rather 
inconclusive in his comments.*? Now that it has become public property the 
Detroit bozzetto, of such considerable interest beyond its intrinsic merit as a 
work of art, will doubtless take its place in Berninesque studies and give rise 
to much discussion. The main purpose of the present note is to reproduce it 
more clearly than was possible in Battaglia’s volume and briefly to draw atten- 
tion to some of its characteristics. 

The bozzetto now in Detroit (Figs. 1, 2, 3) is of reddish-brown terracotta, 
rather fine in grain, with, as we shall see, several passages executed in stucco.* 
At first glance at least it seems close to the familiar bronze Cattedra in St. 
Peter's. The composition is similar—a throne with a high curved back flanked 
by two angels, and supported by a heavy architectural base in which two 
corner volutes are prominent. Occupying the most prominent place, on the 
back of the throne, is represented in comparatively high relief the significant 
moment of Peter’s life when, beside the Sea of Gennesaret, Christ orders the 
humble fisherman to “feed my sheep . . . feed my lambs . . . follow thou me.” 
Below, under the heavy brocaded seat, is the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, 
carved in the same incisive style. Two more reliefs, sketched with the same 
nervous strokes, are placed on the slightly curved sides of the chair: on the 
left (of the spectator) is depicted the Delivery of the Keys, on the right the 


LONG with the two fountain bozzetti by Gian Lorenzo Bernini recently 
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Washing of the Feet. Two excellently modeled nude putti holding a shell 
form at the base a decorative cartouche. 

The main test of the primacy of baroque bozzetti is the test we apply to 
working drawings, which in their conception and purpose are so closely re- 
lated to them: the existence, in addition to purely esthetic qualities, of mean- 
ingful hesitations and pentimenti; of decorative elements which disappear in 
the final work; of apparent weaknesses which are in fact the confessions of 
great minds in the act of creation. A bozzetto made from a completed work, as 
has often been noted, reproduces faithfully every detail, every element of 
a composition. By timidity, respect or indifference, the copyist rarely—almost 
never—adds or interprets. In the Detroit bozzetto significant differences exist 
in large numbers: in the shape of the terracotta Cattedra, which does not yet 
have the freedom and elegance of the bronze throne and in its proportions 
reminds one of the rectangular heaviness of the noble sedia of wood and ivory 
which it is its purpose to enshrine;* in the modeling of the low reliefs, which 
in our example possesses a fire and intensity lost later when Bernini's craftsmen 
executed the bronze; in the design of the figures of Christ and Peter, which in 
the terracotta have the staccato quality, the feeling for chiaroscuro effects, 
found in Bernini’s non-architectural drawings at their best, such as the St. John 
Preaching, or the Multiplication of the Loaves." 

Equally significant is the disappearance in the final design of two motives, 
by no means the least skillful and esthetically pleasing, which appear promi- 
nently in the Detroit bozzetto. The relief of the Miraculous Draught is a 
splendid example of incisive schematization. But its baroque terribilta, its 
pictorial vehemence as well as the smaller scale in which it was of necessity 
carried out, distracted from the more meaningful, nobler Pasce Oves Meas. 
Its place has been taken by a purely decorative, and on the whole rather innocu- 
ous, grille. The two putti holding a shell were graceful and whimsical addi- 
tions to an otherwise severe scheme. But they too had to disappear; in the 
decorative scheme of the apse, when the Chair was finally aureoled by the 
Gloria, they became meaningless and repetitious. 3 

One of the problems presented by the Detroit bozzetto is the appearance 
of the two angels which flank the throne. They bear little resemblance to the 
angels of the St. Peter sedia, and they are made of a different material, a porous 
stucco tinted to blend with the rest of the sculpture. Are they later repairs? Or 
on the contrary do they act as pentimenti and replace still earlier, and still 
more unsatisfactory, figures? In spite of their weaknesses—a certain marion- 
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ette-like rigidity in the attitudes and an unberninesque mollezza in the drap- 
eries being the most conspicuous’—I incline to the latter solution, that is, that 
they represent the artist's revision of his first draught. This theory, I believe, 
is supported by a fact apparently unknown to Battaglia, who knew the terra- 
cotta only through photographs. The two fluted pilasters and the sections 
immediately above them (which at the back corners of the Chair correspond 
to the angels in front) are also made of stucco, the same material as that used 
for the angels, instead of being executed in clay like the rest of the bozzetto. 
It is reasonable to believe that they, too, replace earlier motives which proved 
unsuitable as the work progressed. What were these motives? An important 
and puzzling sketch, known until recently only through a late eighteenth 
century engraving by Metz, may help us (Fig. 5). It is an important document, 
which in all probability emanates from Bernini’s studio and embodies an 
invenzione of the master." It deserves greater attention thaa it has received, 
and raises many problems. So far as the present study is concerned, one fact at 
least should be noticed. The drawing shows not two but four angels flanking 
the sedia. Is it not logical, therefore, to believe that the pilasters in stucco also 
replace two angels? No doubt the stucco angels at the front corners present 
a great improvement upon the rigid Renaissance caryatids of the Metz fac- 
simile. A still greater improvement was made by substituting unobtrusive 
pilasters at the rear corners for the two other angels, thus avoiding a monoto- 
nous repetition of the theme of four figures which is carried out again below 
so superbly in the theme of the Four Doctors of the Church. 

These changes and repentirs; these hesitations and temporary weaknesses, 
indicate that the Detroit bozzetto was executed when Bernini and his assistants 
had reached the most critical stage in the creation of the Cattedra: the solemn 
moment when the design, until then dry and uninspired, changed from a con- 
ventional, narrowly delimited monument to what it became immediately after- 
ward—the most splendid example of baroque art. As the only complete plastic 
model for one of the most significant achievements of the period, its im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. As a work of art, complete without being 
completed, as Focillon said of the drawings of the great masters, it helps us 
to share, in all its impetuosity, the creative experience of a great artist in the 


throes of creation. 
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Fig. 1. GIAN LORENZO BERNINI AND ASSISTANTS, Bozzetto for St. Peter's Cattedra 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Fig. 4. GIAN LORENZO BERNINI, Catledra 
Rome, St. Peter's 


lig. 5. Second project for the Cattedra 
(pen and wash) (engraved 
by C. M. Metz, “Imitations of Ancient 


and Modern Drawings,” London, 1798) 
Formerly London Art Market 


lig. 6. GAN LORENZO BERNINI, 
Studies for the Pasce Oves Meas 
(after Luigi Grassi, “Disegni del 
Bernini,’ Bergamo, 1944) 
Formerly Leipzig 





! FE. P. Richardson, “Two Bozzetti by Gian Lorenzo Bernini,’ The Ast Quarterly, XVI (1953), 3-10 
* Roberto Battaglia, La Cattedra Berniniana di San Pietro, Rome, 1943, pp. 244-249, and pls. XLII and 
XLIV. Battaglia (p. 248) cautiously suggested the possible coéperation of Schor and Raggi in several sections 
of the bozzetto. According to him the bozzetto was executed in 1658-1659 
’ Height 20 inches; width 1114 inches. Gift of the Ralph H. Booth Fund, 1952. The two angels (from the 
ankles up), parts of their wings, and parts of the architectural back sections, are made of stucco tinted to 
match the color of the bozzetto. The bozzetto, or sections of it, may have been gilded (traces of gilt appear 
on the volute at the upper right of the back). At some time in the past the entire piece was washed or 
otherwise cleaned. No damage occurred in the terracotta sections; the parts made of plaster, extremely friable 
and porous, have however lost a great deal of their crispness, which may account for the unfinished aspect 
of the angels 

The bozzetto, when first published, was in the C. A. de Frey Collection, Luzerne, Switzerland. It was said 
by the owner to have belonged previously to “the family of Count Mattei de Pergola (Marche) who had 
inherited it from his brother Cardinal Count Mattei 
‘ There may also be at this stage reminiscences of the “reliquary” in S. Maria Maggiore which influenced 
Bernini (cf. H. Brauer and R. Wittkower, Die Zeichnungen des Gian Lorenzo Bernini, 1931, 1, 104-110) 
Quite significant is the evolution of the corner volutes: in the Detroit modello they are short and over-ornate 
hardly detached from the Chair, and an integral part of it rather than a support for it; they lack the magnih 
cent sweep of the bold tentacles of the bronze sedia 
5 These and other similar drawings are reproduced by Brauer and Wittkower, pls. 104-106 and 128. The 
reliefs on the sides of the bronze Cattedra are illustrated in Battaglia, op. c/t., pls. XXIV and XXV. Stylistically 
the most important of the Cattedra reliefs, however, is the Pasce Oves Meas. Both in the Detroit sculpture 
and the completed sedia, the composition is based upon the marble relief in the portico of St. Peter's, 
executed (1633-1646) after Bernini by one of his assistants; Riccoboni (Roma nell’arte, 1942, p. 192) 
mentions Pietro Naldini as the possible artist of this weak work. The relief on the bronze Cattedra differs 
from tne Detroit terracotta in many details. It is closer, I feel, to the Pasce Oves Meas by G. F. Romanelli 
in the Galleria delle Carte Geografiche in the Vatican (1637; reproduced and discussed by Luigi Grassi 
in his Bernini Pittore, Rome, 1945, p. 47 and pls. 75-76). Note, for instance, in the fresco the apostle 
running in a contrapposto attitude, who becomes one of three personages preserved in the bronze relief 
One may note also that the theme of the seated allegorical figures which flank the fresco in the Galleria 
is repeated in the narthex relief with the figures of St. Sistus and St. Tellephor (Grassi, op. c7t., pl. 75) 
On the contrary, in conception and one might say technique, the Detroit relief rather makes one think of 
Bernini's drawings, those mentioned above as well as the actual rapid pensieri jotted down by Bernini for 
the Pasce Oves Meas (Brauer and Wittkower, pls. 12-13) (Fig. 6). Benkard, in his Giovanni Lorenzo 
Bernini (Frankfort, 1926), compares the bronze Pasce to a sketch by Greco; the comparison would apply 
better to the Detroit relief, with its intensity and incisiveness. There are still obscure points in the chronology 
of the various Pasce Oves Meas, and the actual part played by Bernini in their elaboration. An instructive 
comparison can be made, for instance, with Raphael's design on the same theme which doubtless influenced 
Bernini and Romanelli 
“It may be repeated here that this mollezza in the draperies and the rather vapid expressions of the angels 
are due in part at least to the injudicious cleaning of the figures. Yet, the angel at the left is close to the 
primo modello in the Museo di San Pietro, reproduced by Valerio Mariani, Bolletino d' Arte, 1931, p. 163 
In that modello the draperies are far less complex and tormented than in the bronze angels on the other 
modell: illustrated by Mariani (pp. 162 and 164), and the hair does not have the unruly, baroque quality 
it will acquire later. The Detroit angel seems to indicate a still earlier stage 
7 The drawing reproduced here (20 by 13 inches), I believe, has not been published before. It was called 
to my attention by Mr. E. P. Richardson, when it was still on the London art market. The engraving (in 
reverse) made from the drawing is found in C. M. Metz, Imitations of Ancient and Modern Drawings, 
London, 1798; it has been reproduced, and commented upon, by the Bernini scholars, in particular H. Voss 
“Bernini als Architekt Jahrbuch der Pruss. Kunsts., and Brauer and Wittkower, op. cit., I, 1922, 27 
pl. 168b. The drawing reproduced by Metz is not the only Berninesque document of its kind. A drawing 
in the Chigi archives (Fraschetti, 1/ Bernini, 1901, p. 33): a drawing in Windsor (Brauer and Wittkower, II 
pl. 166a); and a medal of 1663 (Battaglia, pl. X) illustrating a later stage of the decorative scheme, throw 
light upon its evolution 





TWO RUBENS DRAWINGS REDISCOVERED 


By MICHAEL JAFFE 


MONG the drawings by Rubens belonging to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
that were exhibited in 1835 was “The Martyrdom of St. Theresa— 
attended by angels, highly finished, black chalk, heightened with 

white, from the collection of Verstegh.”* Exceptionally, no dimensions for 
this are given in the exhibition catalogue by which it may now be recognized 
with certainty. However, the splendid drawing in the possession of Professor 
Gilbert Bagnani may reasonably be identified with it (Fig. 1).* Nothing else 
can be inferred for the provenance of his drawing, which bears no collector's 
mark, except that it was bought in a job !ot at Christie’s about 1900 by H. J. 
Scott, Esquire, and that it descended from that gentleman to Mrs. Bagnani.* 
Nor is there any clear description to fit the subject among the Rubens draw- 
ings catalogued in the Verstegh sale.* Presumably it remained with the artist's 
other drawings and started its wanderings after the great dispersal sale of 
1657.° 

The subject of the Bagnani drawing is The Transverberation of St. Teresa. 
Since the sword of the Redeemer is made palpable in her breast, some con- 
fusion in hagiology is explicable in Protestant England of the early nineteenth 
century. The finished manner of execution suggests that the drawing was in- 
tended for an engraving, but none such is recorded by any authority on prints 
made after Rubens’ designs.* Furthermore a search through the literature 
devoted to the Saint in the years following her beatification in 1614" has 
revealed no illustration to correspond to his presentation of the miracle. The 
fervid intensity of expression, the graceful set of wrists and hands on arms, 
and heads on shoulders, the bold rhythms of the draperies, wings and limbs 
bear witness to a more potent rebirth of the lessons learned of Correggio. 
Transcending these qualities, a sculptural strength in modeling the compact 
group of figures, and a decisive ordering of their space and direction by the 
lie of the cross, leave no doubt as to the authorship. The instant thrill of ecstasy 
which Rubens conveys by the dynamic disposition of his figures provokes com- 
parison with the treatment of this same sacred subject by Bernini*®. In Rubens, 
the vision is no less dramatic in the impact of its message upon the devout. 
But his magniloquence is free of those unmistakable overtones of sensuality 
which Bernini did not hesitate to employ for ecclesiastical purposes. The 
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Bernini sculpture was made in 1646. In style, as well as in likely circumstance, 
the drawing belongs to a period in Rubens’ work some twenty years earlier 
than this. Such a comparison illuminates a difference in temperament between 
the great Flemish master and the great Roman, who surely owed something 
to knowledge of the other's drawings. Thus also appears the progress of the 
baroque style in freeing itself of vestiges of that classical restraint from which, 
in its first pure manifestations during the second decade of the seventeenth 
century, it had drawn its inmost strength. 

A drawing demonstrably intended for the engraver is the powerfully con- 
ceived design for a title page, now in the possession of Mr. Philip Hofer 
(Fig. 2).° This page was engraved, and the engraving used in successive 
editions of a Commentaria in Pentateuchum Mosis (Fig. 3).’° The writer 
was Cornelissen van den Steen; his book became for the seventeenth century 
the standard Jesuit gloss on the first five books of the Old Testament. He had 
held the chair of Scripture at Louvain since 1596, and was made Professor of 
Hebrew there in the following year. In May, 1616, the General of the Com- 
pany wrote to invite him to Rome.*’ This invitation came a year after his 
text had passed the Antwerp censor, and a few months after the General 
himself had given his approval.** The professor left his university at the 
end of that same summer, probably with the first copies of the Commentary 
in his baggage to show at the Collegium Romanum. The date of the drawing 
can be fixed then with some confidence as late 1615 or early 1616, that is, 
some months in advance of the printer’s requirements, although the long 
notice needed to commission a title page from Rubens, as described fifteen 
years later by the director of the Plantin Press, may hardly have been required 
at that time.** 

Ten years before Rubens had worked to the order of Vincenzo Gonzaga 
on the huge canvases for the Jesuit Church in Mantua. This was an opportune 
moment for him to bid further for the favor of the Company itself in his 
own city. Their great church of St. Charles Borromée was then being planned. 
The chance awaited him to exercise his spirit on grand designs for its decora- 
tion. Well before March, 1620, when he received his major commission from 
the Company to provide models for scenes to be painted in the ceiling com- 
partments of the nave, he was closely involved in the project of the building. 
The tabernacle design of the High Altar is his; and the architectural form of 
the Hofer drawing may be compared, as an early thought for this, with an- 
other pen drawing in the Albertina,’* which shows a trial arrangement of 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS, The Transverberation of St. Teresa 
Toronto, Gilbert Bagnani Collection 
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columns, pediment and swags close to the definitive one.?® Moreover, the 
angels of the Hofer drawing, particularly in the manner of disposing their 
arms and wings, foreshadow suggestively those stone ones which flank the 
cartouche above the central doorway of the church facade. 

Upon this architectural framework Rubens hung four garlanded medallions, 
and set upon the base a juicily-scrolled cartouche to hold a fifth scene.'* The 
miniature histories each illustrate a book of the Pentateuch. The scene which 
stands for Genesis, of God the Father parting the Light and Darkness, derives 
directly from the corresponding scene of the Raphael Bible that was his study 
in Rome; and the statuesque figure of Moses who commands the whole page 
is closely allied in the High Renaissance gravity of his posture to the figures 
of the Virtues in the ceiling roundels of the Stanza della Segnatura. Other 
echoes of his Italian experience are more distant: the Rout of the Egyptians 
at the Red Sea may send the mind's eye back to the great woodcut of the subject 
after Titian; and the Ark of the Covenant within its tent is an architectural 
fancy somewhat reminiscent of Venetian church facades of the previous half 
century. Essentially however, these scenes are of his own invention and display 
his quality to suggest grandeur of composition on a tiny scale, not altogether 
unconscious tributes perhaps to the animated little illustrations of the Tobias 
Stimmer Bible which he had known by heart since his boyhood in Cologne. 

The inscription upon the tablet by an English collector of the late seven- 
teenth century is presumably Lely’s. The mounting of other drawings known 
to have passed through his folios suggests that the enframement of stencilled 
gold may have been his work also.*’ The taste which the names of the artists 
express, aside from the one anachronism of Borromini, fairly reflects some of 
Rubens’ own major interests. Only a purist need object to what is written as 
a disfigurement of a great master’s drawing by a lesser hand. The words might 
better be taken as documentary evidence of the manner in which Lely aped 
the princely habit of Rubens as a collector. 

The Bagnani and Hofer drawings both date from those mature years of 
Rubens’ production that follow the great Deposition triptych in Antwerp 
Cathedral. Together they are, in the exact sense, a graphic indication of the 
range of his artistic interests, and the ease with which a rich store of visual 
knowledge won of other masters could be employed, refreshed in his own 
transmogrifying idiom, to present purposes. They are excellent examples of 
the way in which he could advertise to all Europe his astonishing power 
to design. In them we see something of the universality of approach that he 
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brought to the tremendous tasks before him, at once sculptural, architectural, 
and painterly. This was his language; and he made it great. 


1 As no. 76 of the hundred drawings chosen from the hundred and fifty Rubens drawings in the collection. 

The Lawrence Gallery, 1st Exhibition, London, 1835 (that is five years after the death of Lawrence). 

2304 x 190 =. Black chalk, considerable heightening with the brush and Chinese white. Antique laid 
per, no wmk. 

iF For the information about this purchase and for the chance to study and publish their drawing, I am most 

grateful to Professor and Mrs. Bagnani. 

Dirk Verstegh sale, Amsterdam, November 3, 1823. In portefeuille F, item 4 ways “Un sujet symbolique 
a la pierre noire, par P. P. Rubbens,”’ and in portefeuille 2 L, “par P. P. Rubbens,” no. 49 was “Un sujet 
symbolique, étant l'esquisse d'une piéce d’autel, a la pierre noire, a a l'encre de la Chine, avec la gravure.” 
With reference to this latter entry, however, it must be said that the only engraving known after an altar- 
piece by Rubens on the theme of the transverberation of St. Teresa (Dutuit no. 34) was made after his work 
for the Brussels Carmelites (M. Rooses, II, 354 and pl. 168). In that presentation of the subject Rubens 
showed the physical appearance of Christ to the Saint. 

5 By which year it was clear that no son nor son-in-law of Rubens would grow to be a painter, and so have 
use for his accumulation of drawings. 

6 Viz. Dutuit, Vorhelm Schneevogt, Frank van der Wijngaert. 

7 She was canonized by Gregory XV in 1622. 

8 The marble sculpture in S. Maria della Vittoria, Rome. 

® 203 x 138 mm. without border. Pen and wash shading, bistre ink. In a few places pen reinforcement and 
additional wash added by a later hand or hands. Antique laid paper, no wmk. Collector's mark lower right 
of Sir Peter Lely (Lugt 2092). See Fig. 2. The angel, upper left, as originally drawn appears on the reverse, 
the pose being there more forward. Evidently Rubens wanted more contrast with the pose of the right hand 
angel, cut round his first figure, reversed the paper and redrew. Other changes in his thought must have 
occurred in the two right hand medallion scenes which have been cut out and pasted over corresponding 
holes in the paper. I am most grateful to Mr. Hofer for the chance to study and to publish his drawing. 

10 ""Commentaria in Pentateuchum Mosis, Auctore, R. P. Cornelio Cornelii a Lapide, @ Societate Jesu. In 
Louaniensi Academia Sacrae Scripturae professore. Antverpiae Heredes Martini Nvtii et loannem Mevrsivm, 
MDCXVI cum Privilegio Caesarum, Regis Franciae et principum Belgarum.” Fol. pp. 1100, 312 x 196 mm. 
my 1,V.s.11). See Fig. 3, which reproduces the title page as it appeared in the 1630 edition (2nd ed. 1618; 
3rd ed. 1623). 

11 P. Mutius Vitelleschi, letter of May 14, 1616. 

12 May 9, 1615, Antwerp, and January 9, 1616, Rome. The Jesuit Provincial in Flanders gave the final 
approval August 23, 1616. 

18 Balthasar Moretus to Balthasar Corderius, letter of Sept. 13, 1630 (C. D. Rubens no. 687, ed. M. Rooses) : 
“I must inform him six months ahead that he may think over the title and delineate it with complete leisure 
on Sundays; on week days he does not busy himself with work of that kind; also he would ask 100 florins 
for one single design.’ See also O. Benesch, Artistic and Intellectual Trends from Rubens to Daumier as 
shown in Book Illustrations, note 26 (Harvard, 1943). 

14 Gliick-Haberditz] Die Handzeichnungen von Peter Paul Rubens no. 130 (Berlin, 1928). Compare also 
for style Rubens title page of the Breviarum Romanum published by the Plantin Press, Antwerp, 1614 
(Gliick-Haberditzl, op. cit., no. 67). 

15 See plate 7 in Hubert College, Les Eglises Baroques d’ Anvers (Brussels, 1935). 

16 This too may be compared with the type of decoration used in St. Charles Borromée, viz. in the chapel 
of the Virgin, the carved enrichments above the confessionals. 

17 The architect John Talman, to whom some of Lely’s drawing collection passed, had a similar habit (see 
Lugt 2462). I am indebted to Dr. Heinrich Schwarz for calling my attention to a pen drawing of such 
provenance by Baccio Bandinelli in the Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design. Conceivably the 
enframement of this Rubens drawing could be his work, although there is no sign of his conspicuous mark. 





“LANDMARKS IN AMERICAN ART” 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


fit of the American Federation of Arts at the Wildenstein Gallery, 

New York, in March, was received with faint praise by the critics 
of the New York newspapers, who had put on a rather notably mediocre 
exhibition, of their own choice, about two years before in the same galleries. 
It was, however, the most significant retrospective exhibition of American 
painting held in New York City since 1939, and perhaps since the Hudson- 
Fulton Exhibition of 1909. 

A great deal has happened since 1939, both to our knowledge of and our 
perspective upon the history of painting in this continent. Many forgotten 
artists have been rediscovered, important exploratory exhibitions have been 
held in Chicago, Washington, Detroit and a number of other cities, the im- 
mense haul from M. Karolik’s sweep-net has been put in order and placed on 
view in Boston, some books have been written and even issued by foolhardy 
publishers. The sixty-two paintings assembled here, the choice of a very able 
committee, represented to a considerable degree the unwritten revision of 
history. The terms of appraisal were esthetic, rather than historical, and the 
term “highlights” would have more accurately described the exhibition’s char- 
acter. Landmarks imply a passage through history on a course marked by—to 
continue the metaphor—first glimpses of the route ahead, climbs, twists and 
turns, descents, new directions, side roads, peaks, chasms, morasses, all of which 
certainly exist. With few exceptions the pictures chosen represent high points 
of esthetic achievement, not the initiatory paintings of esthetic movements or 
even always the initiatory artists. 

The galleries breathe the large, grave and brooding note which is charac- 
teristic of American painting at its best. Our art has been produced by artists 
scattered widely through a vast land and a decentralized society. They have 
rarely worked at the orders of society and therefore have not cultivated the 
traditional subjects, the decorative elegances, or the social wit which artists 
develop when they work for a compact society that knows and uses their work. 
American artists have been, by and large, solitary, unsupported individuals 
and their art has been individualistic, meditative, searching—for who knows 
what realities of life, of art, of mind turned inward. 


[eres IN AMERICAN ART,” the loan exhibition for the bene- 
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The standard of achievement is high. Measured by it, certain recently dis- 
covered artists seem wisely recovered and take their place on the first line. 
Such are Harnett, shown in a truly heroic still-life (Fig. 1), and Peto, whose 
humble, unworldly spirit is represented by a touching picture, The Poor Man’s 
Store. Joseph Stella’s The Bridge (lent by the Newark Museum) (Fig. 2) 
emerges as one of the best pictures of the twenties; and Grant Wood's Ameri- 
can Gothic, now that the noise and fury are forgotten, can be seen as an ad- 
mirable picture. (Neglect or fame, which is worse for the artist of today?) 

Some recently discovered figures seem a little small for the show: Fitz Hugh 
Lane and Heade (neither very well represented, curiously enough), Thomas 
Hicks and Quidor. And Blakelock does not belong in this company. 

Of the living artists—mnon est disputandum. A thousand critics would make 
a thousand different choices. However, I give the committee a good mark. 

The second half of the nineteenth century presented the greatest number 
of revaluations, It contained also perhaps the nearest thing to a historical 
landmark in Duveneck’s Woman with forget-me-nots (Cincinnati), which 
was done within a year or two after the exhibition at the Boston Art Club in 
1875 that set off the skyrocket of his reputation and launched the Munich 
movement in America. (The more striking Turkish Page in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, it is my impression, was in the 1875 exhibition but 
was not used here, or perhaps was not available.) I could not help speculating, 
seeing Duveneck in such excellent company, on how significant artistically, or 
historically, his technical innovations really were. The novelty of his dark 
brown Munich palette and of his virtuoso brush stroke made an immense 
sensation at the time and a whole school, briefly, followed minnow-like, as 
so often has happened since in American painting. But in the larger view, 
what is the actual residue of good painting? The perceptive Samuel Isham, 
fifty years ago, said that “the canvases that so electrified Boston seem today 
typical of a school rather than of a distinctly original artist.” The picture asks 
questions. Is the Munich movement more significant esthetically than Whis- 
tler’s recasting of the portrait in new form a decade earlier (The White Girl 
was a Paris sensation of 1862), than LaFarge’s initiation of a new mural move- 
ment in Trinity Church, Boston, in 1876 (the year after the Duveneck exhibi- 
tion was held nearby), than the new psychological depth that Eakins and 
Eastman Johnson were giving at the same moment to the native portrait tradi- 
tion?—all of which were unrepresented. How does the Munich style stand 
up beside the now neglected plein air movement?—of which Birge Harrison’s 
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forgotten masterpiece, The Wave, was also a national sensation in its time. 
How does it compare with Ribot, or Roybet, who were playing with the Frans 


Hals manner in Paris? 
My impression, as I looked at the exhibition, was that some further re- 


valuation would in future take place in our opinions on the real meaning of 
the sixties, seventies and eighties of the last century. 


A PAIR OF ANDIRONS BY GOUTHIERE 


By Fiske KIMBALL 


HILE they have been at the Philadelphia Museum for a dozen 

\ N / years, it is only now, through the sharp eye and wonderful mem- 
ory of Pierre Verlet of the Louvre, that we have realized that 

we have a documented pair of andirons by Gouthiére’ which enjoyed great 
celebrity. They are among many equally choice things in the collection be- 
queathed by Mrs. Hamilton Rice. M. Pierre Verlet has kindly permitted 
publication of this identification in advance of his own future lexicon of 


French bronze founders. 

In the catalogue of the sale of the collection of the Duchesse de Mazarin, 
December 10, 1781, is the following entry: 

“Un trés beau feu représentant un Aigle, les ailes déployées, tenant dans 
une de ses serres, un Dragon ou Salamandre, qu'il terrasse, et dans l'autre le 
foudre de Jupiter; il est posé sur un socle oval 4 grandes feuilles d’eau et 
ornements de ficelle, avec une base dont le milieu est de forme circulaire a 
renfoncement bleu, sur lequel se détache une frise 4 rinceaux d’ornemens; les 
deux arriére-corps de forme quarrée, sont décorés de guirlandes, avec chiffre 
dessus et rosace sur les cétés, chacun posé sur huit pieds 4 cannelures de bronze 
doré d’or mat, par Gouttier. Hauteur 16 pouces. Largeur 16 pouces, 6 lignes.” 

The Rice andirons do indeed correspond almost exactly with the catalogue 
description: an eagle with wings spread, holding down a salamander with 
one of its pair of claws, while the other holds the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
The pedestal is indeed oval, with leaf ornaments; the base has a recess now 
black rather than blue; each of the two square rear portions has a wreath. To 
be sure, there are actually but six feet, not eight (only two back legs); and 
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the cypher is gone without trace, as is natural after passing through subsequent 
private ownerships. But there can be no possible doubt that these are the 
andirons of the Duchesse de Mazarin “par Gouttier,” as in this rare con- 
temporary mention of his name. It would be unthinkable that, in his lifetime 
(1740-1806), at the height of his career, Gouthiére should be called the author 
of these pieces in a catalogue which must come to his attention, unless it were 
unquestionably true. 

The item was not sold successfully in 1781, and reappears as number 9 in 
a second Mazarin sale catalogue of July 27, 1784. An item of identical wording 
occurs as number 372 in the catalogue of the sale of Boule furniture, gilded 
bronzes and other precious objects of “M.xxx” (the Comte de Vaudreuil), 
November 21-26, 1787, with the addition “Ils viennent de la vente de Madame 
la duchesse de Mazarin.” The Bibliothéque Nationale copy has a manuscript 
note of the price and purchaser: “2000 (livres) Mola.” 

In the long account of the Hétel de Vaudreuil and its collection appearing 
in Thiéry’s Guide des Amateurs, 1788, which obviously must have gone to press 
before Vaudreuil’s sale, we find on page 547 of volume II, in the description 
of the salon: 

“One sees here a superb pair of andirons coming from the late Madame la 
duchesse de Mazarin: there are eagles and salamanders.” 

The tradition of patronage of the arts had continued in the house of Mazarin 
from the cardinal. It was a Duchesse de Mazarin, formerly Marquise de la 
Vrilliére, who had in 1735 created the famous Hétel de Mazarin in the rue de 
Varenne, of which Blondel reports the charms as due to Pineau, but which 
was early divided and has long been mostly demolished. 

Our Duchesse de Mazarin took over in 1767 the hotel on the Quai Malaquais 
which was to give place after 1845 to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Pierre Gouthiére, the most famous bronze ciseleur of the late reign of 
Louis XV and of the time of Louis XVI, has left very few authenticated works. 
Some are those for the Duc d’Aumont listed in the Livre de Raison of Lazare- 
Duvau. Another item is the wonderful pair of andirons of a boar and a stag, 
made for Mme. du Barry at Louveciennes and now in the Louvre. Jacques 
Robiquet in his monograph on the artist* also cites the entry in the Mazarin 
catalogue, but the survival and identity of the pieces were wholly unknown to 
him, as to us. Otherwise, like Emile Molinier before him, he could only sug- 
gest attributions, mostly of ormolu ornaments on pieces of furniture for the 
Crown, or for the Empress Catharine of Russia. 
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We are proud indeed to possess and to show these celebrated andirons, of 
the most fully established authenticity and of the greatest beauty. 


1 39-41-25 a,b. H. 18”, or 16% pouces, old French, or 45 cm. 
2 Vie et auvre de Pierre Gouthiére, 1921, 57-58. 








ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1952 


will be of particular service to our readers abroad: the publication of a 

list of the most important accessions of American and Canadian museums 
during the preceding quarter of the year. The objects listed have been chosen for their 
intrinsic importance, their rarity or their significance for the development of collect- 
ing in America. As our readers are aware The Far Eastern Quarterly and Archives of 
the Chinese Art Society of America already publish an extremely useful list of 
accessions in the field of Oriental Art. Therefore The Art Quarterly will include only 
accessions of European and American objects. 

Your comments and suggestions will be we,come. 


W «i this issue The Art Quarterly initiates a feature which, it is hoped, 


ANCIENT ART 


MESOPOTAMIAN 

A Mountain Deity. II Millennium B.C. Copper, 672”; with base 814”. Al- 

bright Art Gallery. 
EGYPTIAN 

Portrait Head. 18th Dynasty. Gray granite, H. 33.5 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston. 
MYCENAEAN 

Cylix. 1250-1225 B.C. Clay, H. 19.0 cm.-19.8 cm. City Art Museum of St. 

Louis. 
CYPRIAN 

Painted Horseman. 1100-1000 B.C. Clay, H. 23.9 cm; L. 19.6 cm. City Art 

Museum of St. Louis. 
GREEK 

Statue of Aphrodite, Medici type. Ancient replica of a Greek work of about 

300 B.C. Marble, life-size. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
ETRUSCAN 

A Reclining Banqueter. Ca. 500 B.C. Bronze, cast and incised, L. 414”. Cali- 

fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 
SYRIAN 
Female Head. Ca. A.D. 150. Limestone, H. 814”. Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 


more. 
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ROMAN 

Figure of a Youth. \mperial. Bronze, H. 24’. Portland Art Museum. 

Portrait Bust of the Empress Livia (died A.D. 29). Bronze, H. with base and 
support: 914”. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

The Good Shepherd (fragment of a sarcophagus panel). Late 3rd-early 4th 
century A.D. Marble, H. 36 cm; W. 30 cm. Princeton University Museum. 

Two-Handled Cup. 1st century A.D. Glass, H. 6.1 cm; W. (inc. handles) 
17.0 cm. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Chalice. 1st century A.D. Glass, H. 11.2 cm; W. (inc. handles) 15.4 cm. 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


PAINTING 


GERMAN 

Fragment of a Gospel Book. Ca. A.D. 950-975. Four vellum leaves, illuminated 
in gold and colors on purple ground. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

The Virgin and Child. Stefan Lochner, ca. 1440. Panel, 2714” x 1914”. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

ITALIAN 

Painted Cross. Follower of S. Francesco Master, ca. 1280. Wood, H. 74” 
from base to top; 6814” in its cross member. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Two Panel Paintings: St. Louis of Toulouse; Mary Magdalen (attributed to 
Ugolino da Siena, d. 1339). 33” x 1714” (each). California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, San Francisco. 

The Crucifixion (attributed to Taddeo di Bartolo). Ca. 1390-1422. Tempera 
on wood panel, 9-11/16” x 33-3/16”. Toledo Museum of Art. 

SPANISH 

Pieta and Four Prophets. Predella. Aragonese School, 14th century. Panel, 
1514” x 9034”. Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton. 

Altarpiece of St. Vincent. Aragonese School, 15th century. Central panei: 
H. 6314”; W. 3114” — Left wing: H. 6414”; W. 2234” — Right wing: H. 6334”; 
W. 2234”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

The Mass of St. Gregory. Carrillo, act. mid-15th century. Panel, 18” x 1214”. 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 


SCULPTURE 


BYZANTINE (probably Constantinople) 
Descent from the Cross. 10th century. Ivory relief, 17 cm. x 13 cm. Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library, Washington, D. C. 
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FLEMISH 
Madonna and Child and St. Anne. Ca. 1500. Oak sculptured group, H. 26”. 
Denver Art Museum. 
FRANCO-FLEMISH 
St. Martin with the Beggar. Ca. 1500. Polychrome wood, approx.: L. 33”; 
H. 40”; Depth 10”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
FRENCH 
Madonna and Child. 12th century. Wood, H. 90.4 cm. (35-9/16”). City Art 


Museum of St. Louis. 
Falconer. Burgundian, ca. 1500. Limestone carving, H. 43”. Denver Art 


Museum. 
GERMAN 


St. Bartholomew. Ca. 1300. Gilt bronze relief, H. 1214”. Art Institute of 
Chicago. 
ITALIAN 
Portrait of an Old Man. Florence, 2nd half 15th century. Terracotta. National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Madonna (attributed to Giovanni da Pisa). Padua, mid-15th century. Terra- 
cotta relief, H. 32”; W. 19”. Art Institute of Chicago. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


IVORY 

Mirror Case. French, School of Paris, mid-14th century. Ivory, 5” x 5”. 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 
METAL WORK 

Shrine. Anglo-Irish, 8th century. Silver inlay, L. .108 mm; H. .090 mm; 
Depth .042 mm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Plaque with the Crucifixion. French (Limoges), ca. 1200. Gilt bronze and 
champlevé enamel, 1914” x 4”. Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Processional Cross. Italian Romanesque. Silver repoussé; double-sided, H. 
1914”. Denver Art Museum. 

Series of Plaques. Lower Rhine, 15th century. Gilded silver, each: H. 234”; 
W. 1”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Small Casket. English, 12th century. Champlevé enamel, ungilded copper, 
L. 43%”; H. 214”; Depth 23g”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

TEXTILES 

Fragmeni, blue silk with gold threads, pattern of animals and birds in strap- 

work panels. Italian, 14th century. Compound weave, 614” x 744”. Art Institute of 


Chicago. 
WOOD 


Cylindrical Box. Sicilian, 13th-14th century. Wood inlaid with mother-of- 
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pearl, amber and tortoise shell, H. 13.4 cm; Depth 7.7 cm; Wt. 256.6 g. City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


MID-AMERICAN 
Ceremonial Jaguar Metate. Veragas, Panama, ca. A.D. 1200; Ceremonial Stool 
Metate, Spider, Monkey support. Veragas, Panama, ca. A.D. 1200; Seated Man. 
Aztec. Lava; Coiled Serpent. Aztec, from Mexico City, ca. A.D. 1400. Steatite. Port- 


land Art Museum. 
MEXICAN 
Seated Figure. Nayarit, 12th-14th century. Terracotta, H. 11144”. Wadsworth 


Atheneum. 


RENAISSANCE TO MODERN TIMES 


PAINTING (Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AMERICAN 

Alexander, Henry, The First Lesson. 25” x 34”. California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Audubon, John James, American Cross Fox. Watercolor on paper, 22” x 
321”. Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton. 

Bellows, George, An Island in the Sea. Approx. H. 30”; W. 40”. Portrait 
of My Father. H. 28”; W. 224”. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Blythe, David G., Temperance Pledge. H. 15”; W. 12”. Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

Chase, William Merritt, View of Fiesole. Ca, 1907. Panel, 1134” x 16”. 
Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton. 

Cole, Thomas, A View of the Roman Campagna. 174” x 33”. Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Doughty, Thomas, View in the Highlands of the Hudson River. 283g” x 
3634”. Toledo Museum of Art. 

Durand, Asher B., Woodland Interior. 2314” x 1634”. Smith College Mu- 
seum of Art, Northampton. 

Eilshemius, Louis M., Figure in Landscape with Blue Background. Ca. 1916- 
1918. Oil on paper, 1114” x 1114”. Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton. 

Elliott, Charles Loring, Portrait of Electra Cleveland Rhodes; Portrait of 
Samuel Rhodes. Each 34” x 28”. Toledo Museum of Art. 

Hassam, Childe, The Sonata. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 


City. 





Heade, Martin Johnson, Winding River, Sunset. 104%” x 224”. Wadsworth 
Atheneum. Hartford. 

Homer, Winslow, Portrait of the Artist's Wife. 204%” x 131%”. Museum of 
Fine Arts of Houston. 

Lambdin, James R., Portrait of Henry Clay. H. 36”; W. 2734”. Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Pelham, Henry, Portrait of Mrs. Joseph Peter Chardon. Miniature on ivory, 
H. 114”; W. 144”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Vanderlyn, John, The Garden of Versailles (panoramic painting). H. 10’; 
L. 165’. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

AUSTRIAN 

Anonymous, The Artist and his Model. Ca. 1820. 2114” x 2614”. California 

Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 
DUTCH 

Anonymous, Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. Ca. 1600. 514%” x 6844”. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

Asselyn, Jan, View of the Ponte Molle, Rome. Panel, 184%” x 2434”. Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Berckheyde, Gerrit, The Singel, Amsterdam. 27” x 35’. California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Berghem, Nicolaes, Wooded Landscape. 171” x 22”. California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Beyeren, Abraham van, Sii//-Life. Toledo Museum of Art. 

Brekelenkam, Q. G. van, The Kitchen Maid. William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art, Kansas City. 

Dael, Jan van, Flowerpiece. 3644” x 3144”. California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, San Francisco. 

Gogh, Vincent van, The Ravine. H. 2834”; W. 3614”. Museum of Fine Arts, 


Boston. 


Rembrandt, Head of an Old Man. Oil on wood, 6” x 434”. Museum of Fine 


Arts of Houston. 
Teniers, David, Huntsmen with Dogs. Panel, H. 10”; W. 25”. The Detroit 


Institute of Arts. 
Terborch, Gerard, The Music Lesson. 34” x 2754”. Toledo Museum of Art. 


Vroom, Cornelis Hendriksz, Wooded Landscape. Panel, 2552” x 1634”. 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


ENGLISH 
Beechey, William, Captain Pocock (John Blugrave Pocock?). 50” x 40”. 


John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 
Bonington, Richard Parkes, View of a Norman Town. 36” x 45”. Smith 


College Museum of Art, Northampton. 
View of Venice. Watercolor, 534” x 834”. California Palace of the 


Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 
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Cotes, Francis, Mrs. Richard Plowden. Pastel on paper, 24” x 1814”. John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 
Gainsborough, Thomas, Captain John Walmesley. Ca. 1773. H. 76 cm; W. 
63 cm. (29-15/16” x 24-13/16”). City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
Landscape with Cattle. Watercolor, 8Y%4” x 1134”. California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Charles Brandling. 4974” x 395g”. John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis. 
The Reverend William Turner. 4814” x 38”. California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 
Romney, George, Lady Hester Amelia de Burgh. 1772. H. 76.2 cm; W. 63.5 
cm. (30” x 25”). City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
Tillemans, Peter, Figures in a Boat before a Moated Castle. 1914” x 19”. 
Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College. 
Wilson, Richard, The White Monk. Ca. 1770. 3814” x 4714”. Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


? 


FLEMISH 
Benson, Ambrosius, Portrait of a Gentleman. Panel. Denver Art Museum. 
Dyck, Sir Anthony van, Jasper de Charles de Nienwenhove of Waes. 3914” 
x 2914”. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 
Portrait of a Gentleman. Ca. 1630. H. 63.5 cm; W. 49.8 cm. (25” x 
195¢”). City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
Portrait of a Man. Ca. 1620. 4514” x 3534”. William Rockhill Nelson 


Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 
Portrait of Peter Paul Rubens. 26” x 1914”. Denver Art Museum. 


Patinir, Joachim (school of), Rest on the Flight into Egypt. H. 21”; W. 


27144”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Rubens, Peter Paul, St. Gregory of Nazianzenus called St. Gregory the Poet. 


Panel, H. 20”; W. 26”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


FRENCH 

Bourdon, Sébastien(?), Kitchen with a Hare. 13” x 213@”. John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis. 

Cassatt, Mary, Mother and Child. Pastel on paper. Denver Art Museum. 

Corot, J. B. C., Dubuisson’s Grove at Brunoy. 18” x 2114”. Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton. 

Degas, Edgar, Musicians in the Orchestra. 19Y4” x 2314”. California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Géricault, Théodore, Head of a Negro (Joseph). 1822-1823. Oil on paper, 
2114” x 183g”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Gros, Jean Antoine, The Actor, Raucourt, Reading. 3644” x 2814”. Fogg 


Art Museum, Cambridge. 
Le Sueur, Eustache, Annunciation. Toledo Museum of Art. 
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Morisot, Berthe, Scene in the Park. Watercolor, 7” x 914”. California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Nattier, Jean-Marc, Portrait of the Princess de Rohan. 1741. 574%” x 443%”. 
Toledo Museum of Art. 

Patel, Pierre Antoine, Landscape with Village. 174” x 2434”. California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Pissarro, Camille, Cabbage Patch near the Village. 214%” x 2514”. Cincinnati 
Art Museum. 

Renoir, Pierre Auguste, Landscape. Watercolor, 11” x 1514”. Seattle Art 
Museum. 

Woman with Black Hair. Pastel, H. 23”; W. 1814’. Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston. 

Signac, Paul, Venice. Toledo Museum of Art. 

Sisley, Alfred, Bristol Channel. 1897. 214%” x 2534”. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 

Moret, Afternoon in May. Toledo Museum of Art. 

Vernet, Horace, Napoleon at the Bridge of Lodi. Oil sketch, 1434” x 1814”. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Vouet, Simon, The Toilet of Venus. H. 6544”; W. 45”. Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

GERMAN 
Amberger, Cristof, Portrait of a Woman. Toledo Museum of Art. 
Cranach, Lucas the Elder, Venus. Ca. 1518. Panel, 68” x 27’. National Gallery 


of Canada, Ottawa. 


Lower Saxon School, Nativity. Ca. 1500-1510. Panel, 33” x 28”. Wadsworth 


Atheneum, Hartford. 
Stoskopff, Sebastian, Sti/l-Life with Books. 20” x 2374”. The Detroit Institute 


of Arts. 


ITALIAN 
Bartolommeo di Giovanni, Adoration of the Christ Child. Panel, 1434” x 


954”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Bassano, Jacopo, Adoration of the Magi. H. 0.552 m; W. 0.732 m. Princeton 


University Art Museum. 
Bicci, Lorenzo di, St. Mark. Tempera on wood panel, diameter 544”. John 


Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 
Carracci, Annibale, C/yte. Tempera on wood panel, diameter 1734”. Cincin- 


nati Art Museum. 
Gaddi, Taddeo, St. Anne. Tempera on wood panel, overall: 35-1/16” x 


14-9/16”. John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 
Gentileschi, Artemisia, Judith and Holofernes. H. 7244”; W. 5534”. The 


Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Guardi, Francesco, Capriccio; A Palace Courtyard. 7Y¥,” x 5Y,”. John Herron 


Art Institute, Indianapolis. 
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San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. 19” x 3174”. Toledo Museum of Art. 
Longhi, Alessandro, Bal Masqué. 33” x 39”. California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, San Francisco. 
_ Longhi, Pietro, An Unknown Nobleman. 37” x 30’. John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis. 
Reni, Guido, Head of a Saint. 147” x 114%”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
Oberlin College. 
Sandro, Amico di, Madonna and Child. Panel, diameter 1414”. Denver Art 
Museum. 
Strozzi, Bernardo, Saint in Ecstasy (St. Francis?). 51” x 36”. Farnsworth 
Museum, Wellesley College. 
Tintoretto, Portrait of an Old Man. 2714" x 2234”. Denver Art Museum. 
SPANISH 
Cano, Alonso( ?), Ecce Homo. 3/134” x 4/244”. Farnsworth Museum, Wel- 
lesley College. 
Greco, El, Portrait of a Trinitarian Monk. 3644” x 3344”. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 
Goya, Don Manuel Garcia de la Prade. Des Moines Art Center. 
Velasquez, Don Gasparo de Guzman, Count Duke of Olivares. H. 49”; 
W. 40”. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


GRAPHIC ARTS (Drawings) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
Hollar, Wenzel, View of Antwerp. 115 mm. x 240 mm. National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C., Rosenwald Collection. 
DUTCH 
Rembrandt, Cottage Beside a Canal. 1645-1650. Ink, pen and brush, 149 mm. 
x 248 mm. (57%%” x 9-11/16”); Nude Woman Seated on a Stool. Ca. 1658-1660. 
Brownish ink with pen and brush, 211 mm. x 174 mm. (85¢” x 6-13/16’); Noah’s 
Ark. Ca. 1660, or later. Brown ink with reed pen and brush. 199 mm. x 243 mm. 
(7-13/16” x 9-9/16”). Art Institute of Chicago. 
FLEMISH 
Anonymous, Landscape near the Castle of Stein on the Maas. 17th century. 
Ink on paper, H. 8”; W. 12”. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 
FRENCH 
Cochin, Charles Nicolas, Portrait of M. Copette. Black crayon and sanguine 
on paper (circular), 344”. Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton. 
Daumier, Honoré, La Correction Paternelle. Ca. 1857-1858. Pen and ink and 
gray wash over black crayon, 253 mm. x 200 mm. (9-15/16” x 77%”). Art Institute 
of Chicago. 
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Three Heads. Chalk and wash on paper, 434” x 634”. Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton. 

David, Jacques Louis, Classical Figures. Bister and gray wash on paper, 514,” 
x 714”. Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton. 

Ingres, J. A. D., John Russell, Sixth Duke of Bedford. Pencil on white paper, 
H. 39.5 cm; W. 29.2 cm. (1514” x 1114”). City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Oudry, Jean Baptiste, Crab. Charcoal with white highlights on blue paper, 
H. 6”; W. 1014” sight. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 

Prud’hon, Pierre-Paul, Head of Vengeance (study for Justice and Divine 
Vengeance Pursuing Crime). Ca. 1808. Black and white crayon touched with a wet 
brush, 510 mm. x 395 mm. (20-1/16” x 15-9/16”). Art Institute of Chicago. 

Redon, Odilon, Sketch Book of fifty-eight drawings in pencil. Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

In the Angle of the Window. Crayon. Museum of Modern Art, New 


York. 


GRAPHIC ARTS (Engravings) 


AMERICAN 
Otis, Bass, First Issue of the First American Lithograph, 1819. H. 334”; W. 
4¥/,”. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
DUTCH 
Seghers, Hercules, The Lamentation for Christ. Etching, 153 mm. x 156 mm. 


(614” x 614”). Art Institute of Chicago. 
FRENCH 
Degas, Edgar, Les deux amateurs. Monotype printed in dark gray, 298 mm. 
x 270 mm. (11-11/16” x 105%”); La Toilette. Monotype printed in black-brown, 


312 mm. x 277 mm. (1214” x 10-15/16”). Art Institute of Chicago. 
Meryon, Charles, Le Petit Pont. 1850. Etching, Delteil-Wright 24, first state, 


260 mm. x 191 mm. (1014” x 714”). Art Institute of Chicago. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Remington, Frederick, Trooper of the Plains. Bronze, H. 26”; W. 30”. 


Newark Museum. 
AUSTRIAN 
Anonymous, St. George. 18th century. Wood, H. 17”; St. Michael. 18th 


century. Wood, 1554”. Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
FLEMISH OR NORTH ITALIAN 
Anonymous, The Unrepentant Thief. 17th century. Ivory, 1154”. Albright 


Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
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FRENCH 

Géricault, Théodore, Nymph and Satyr. 1817-1820. Terracotta, 644”. Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Renoir, Auguste, La Blanchisseuse. 1917. Bronze, H. 48”. Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Rodin, Auguste, Eve. Bronze, over life-size. Toledo Museum of Art. 

ITALIAN 

Anonymous, Hercules and Antaeus. Ca. 1500. Bronze, ca. 19”. Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Anonymous, Pied. 16th century. Bronze relief, gilt and silvered, H. 0.212 m; 
W. 0.13 m. Princeton University Art Museum. 

Anonymous, Portrait of an Old Man. Florence, 2nd half of 15th century. 
Terracotta. National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Bernini, Gian Lorenzo, Modello for St. Peter's Cattedra. Terracotta, H. 20”; 
Two Bozzetti, models for fountains. Terracotta, H. 1232”. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

Giovanni da Bologna, Samson and the Philistine. Bronze, H. 1914”. Toledo 
Museum of Art. 

Giovanni da Pisa, Madonna and Child. Terracotta relief, sight, 2734” x 
1334”. John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 

Vittoria, Alessandro, Neptune and two Seahorses Emerging from the Water. 
Bronze, H. 1714”; W. 12-9/16”; 314” maximum relief. Toledo Museum of Art. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
Pair of Vases with Covers. German (Meissen), ca. 1725-1730. Porcelain, 
H. 19-7/16”; H. 1834”. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Thirty-one Pieces of Early Pottery. Islamic, 5th century B.C. to 18th century. 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 
METAL WORK 
Porringer with shaped handle typical of Edwards family work. American, 
18th century. Solid Silver. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 
Silver Soupiére, with liner, lid and tray. French (Paris), Henri Auguste, 1797- 
1798. H. (total maximum) 29.4 cm; W. (of tureen inc. handles) 42.7 cm. City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. 
Two-handled covered cup. English (London), Frederick Kandler, 1749. Sil- 
ver, H. 42.7 cm. (167%%”); Wt. 12 lbs. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
TEXTILES 
Carpet. French (Savonnerie), 17th century. Wool, L. 29’6”; W. 16’. Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 
Tapestry. Italian, 18th century. H. 117”; W. 20’. Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 


burgh. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART 


PAINTING (Unless otherwise stated all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AUSTRIAN 
Kokoschka, Oskar, View of the City. 29” x 3934”. San Francisco Museum 
of Art. 
AMERICAN 
Baziotes, William, Scorpion. Toledo Museum of Art. 
Callahan, Kenneth, Mountain Scene. Oil on gesso panel, 34” x 22”. Henry 
Gallery, University of Washington. 
Davis, Stuart, Bull Durham. 3044” x 151%”. Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Gas Pumps. Gouache, 1514” x 1314”. Wadsworth Atheneum, Hart- 
ford. 


Feininger, Lyonel, Summer Skyline. 15” x 24”. Wadsworth Atheneum, Hart- 


ford. 
Graves, Morris, Joyous Young Pine. Tempera on paper, 5114” x 27”. Balti- 
more Museum of Art. 
Grosz, George, The Engineer Heartfield. Watercolor-collage. Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 
Hartley, Marsden, Rising Point, Georgetown, Maine. Oil on board, 22” x 28”. 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Forms Abstracted. 3914” x 3134”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 
Gyorgy Kepes, Fall. H. 6’; W. 2’. Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego. 
Knaths, Karl, Book, Shell and Ship. H. 30’; W. 40”. Des Moines Art Center. 
Kuniyoshi, Yasuo, Mr. Ace. 46” x 26”. Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Lowenthal, David (no title). Oil on masonite, 14” x 16”. Heary Gallery, 
University of Washington. 
Marin, John, Green Sea, Cape Split, Maine. Watercolor, 1514” x 2214”. 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
O'Keeffe, Georgia, Reflection — Seascape. 1644” x 22”. San Francisco Museum 
of Art. 
Pollock, Jackson, Full Fathoms Five. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Shahn, Ben, Six. Tempera on canvas, 40” x 27”. Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Tamayo, Rufino, Planes in Sight. 397” x 30’. Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Tobey, Mark, Quiet One. Toledo Museum of Art. 
Self-Portrait. Pastel, 2014” x 12’. Seattle Art Museum. 
Watkins, Franklin C., Flowers in a Vase. 2844” x 23-15/16”. Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 
Musician. 60” x 36”. Baltimore Museum of Art. 





ENGLISH 
Nicholson, Ben, Ides of March. Toledo Museum of Art. 
Sutherland, Graham, Large Vine Pergola. National Gallery of Canada, Ot- 
tawa. 
Thorn Trees. Toledo Museum of Art. 
FRENCH 
Chagall, Marc, The Artist and his Model. Gouache, 2734” x 20”. National 
Gallery of Canada. 
Autumn in the Village. 32” x 2534”. Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
Derain, André, Blackfriars Bridge, London. Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 
Dufy, Raoul, Saumur. Watercolor, 1934” x 2514”. San Francisco Museum 
of Art. 
Léger, Fernand, Three Oils. Museum of Modern Art. 
Masson, André, Le Bassin de St. Marc. Toledo Museum of Art. 
Meizinger, Jean, Man with Pipe. H. 5114”; W. 381%”. Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 
Rouault, Georges, Head. H. 21”; W. 17-1/3”. Portland Art Museum. 
Vieux Faubourg. Des Moines Art Center. 
Tanguy, Ives, Second Thoughts. 3644” x 294”. San Francisco Museum of 
Art. 
Utrillo, Maurice, La Grande Rue de Benlieu. 29” x 36%”. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 
Street in Versailles. 18” x 2134”. California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. 
Villon, Jacques, Portrait of the Artist. H. 3944” x W. 2814”. Carnegie Insti- 
titute, Pittsburgh. 
Vuillard, Edouard, Cézanne’s Garden at Vaucresson. H. 5914”; W. 441%”. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
ITALIAN 
Chirico, Giorgio de, The Vexations of the Thinker. 18Y4” x 15”. San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. 
Morandi, Giorgio, Still Life - Bottles. Toledo Museum of Art. 
SPANISH 
Picasso, Pablo, Head of a Man. Gouache, 914” x 1214”. Farnsworth Museum, 
Wellesley College. 
Still-Life. 1534” x 2434”. San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Three Women at the Spring. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
SWISS-GERMAN 
Klee, Paul, The Aquarium. Transparent watercolor. 95g” x 1214”. Seattle 
Art Museum. 
Landscape. H. 0.277 m; W. 0.37 m. Princeton University Art Museum. 
Rotes Villenquartier. 144” x 12Y4’. San Francisco Museum of Art. 





GRAPHIC ARTS 


AMERICAN 

Brown, Carlyle, Ssi/l-Life. Ink drawing. 934” x 12”. Des Moines Art Center. 

Tchelitchew, Pavel, Head. Pericil. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
ENGLISH 

Moore, Henry, Four Figures in a Setting. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
SPANISH 

Picasso, Pablo, Centaur. Pencil. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Three Nudes. Pencil. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Albright, Ivan Le Lorraine, Portrait of the Artist’s Father. Bronze. Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 
Callery, Mary, Pyramid, Bronze. San Francisco Muséum of Art. 
Lipschitz, Jacques, Sacrifice. Bronze. H. 4914”. Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York. 
ENGLISH 
Moore, Henry, Reclining Figure. Bronze, 814” x 17144”. San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. 
FRENCH 
Lachaise, Gaston, Peacocks. Bronze, H. 23”; L. 54”. The Newark Museum. 
Matisse, Henri, Kneeling Woman. Bronze. Museum of Modern Art, New 


Modigliani, Amadeo, Head. Bronze. H. 1914”. The Newark Museum. 
GERMAN 
Nadelman, Elie, Head. Marble, H. 20”. The Newark Museum. 
ITALIAN 
Marini, Marino, Head of Stravinsky. Bronze, H. 9’. San Francisco Museum 
of Art. 


BRIEF MENTION should be made here of the gift to the Philadelphia Museum of 
one of the most important collections of modern art, presented by Louise and Walter 
Arensberg. Included in this fine collection are six paintings by Marcel Duchamp; 
four by Fernand Léger; works by Kurt Schwitters, Seurat (The Artist in his Studio), 
Henri Rousseau, Gleizes, and many others. 











DANS CE NUMERO 


UN CHEF-D'CEUVRE DE L’ART 
BAROQUE 


par E. P. Richardson 


Le musée de Detroit a acquis tout 
récemment un grand tableau d’Arthemise 
Gentileschi, “Judith avec la téte d'Holo- 
ferne,” qui était resté inconnu jusqu’ici. 
C’est probablement le seul tableau im- 
portant de ce peintre aux Etats-Unis. Il 
peut étre rapproché de ceux de Naples 
et des Offices, surtout de ce dernier, qui 
date de l’époque florentine du peintre. 


STRINDBERG ET LES IMAGES 
DU SURREALISME 


par Paul Wescher 


Strindberg demeura 4 Paris de 1894 
4 1897. Ce fut une époque troublée de 
son existence, le moment ov il com- 
menga son Enfer, le troisiéme de ses 
romans autobiographiques et |’cuvre 
d'une intelligence troublée proche de la 
folie. Dans son essai, M. Wescher étudie 
l’évolution de Strindberg au cours de 
ces années, du naturalisme de Miss Juliet 
au symbolisme surnaturel qui caractérise 
les ceuvres qui suivirent. L’auteur ana- 
lyse le rdle joué alors par Strindberg, 
qui contribua 4 formuler les théories 
bien connues du Surréalisme. La seconde 
partie de l'article de M. Wescher est 
consacrée a l'étude des rapports qui ex- 
istent entre certains épisodes mentionnés 
par Strindberg dans ses confessions et 
les ceuvres des surréalistes d’hier et 
d’aujourd’ hui. 


LA VIERGE DANS L’CEUVRE 
DE MUNCH ET DE DALI 


par J. P. Hodin 


Dans cet essai M. Hodin traite un 
double théme. Le peintre norvégien Ed- 
vard Munch, déclare-t-il, doit étre con- 
sidéré comme un des précurseurs du 
Surréalisme; et Salvator Dali, dans 
quelques-unes de ses ceuvres en tout cas, 
se montre son continuateur direct. Pour 
preuve de ses théories, M. Hodin étudie, 
et compare, deux ceuvres récentes de 


‘Dali, “la Téte Raphaelesque Eclatée” 


et le “Couronnement Céleste,” et la 
““Madone” de Munch, exécutée en 1894- 
1895, toutes reflétant la tension du climat 
spirituel de notre époque, qui a 4 sa base 
le Darwinisme, et le Freudisme qui en 
dérive. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT ET 
L’EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE 
DE 1893 


par Grant Carpenter Manson 


On a souvent parlé des “influences” 
qui ont agi sur Frank Lloyd Wright, le 
grand architecte américain. L’auteur de 
cet article présente une thése nouvelle. 
Le pavillon japonais a l'Exposition de 
Chicago en 1893 aurait été pour Wright, 
qui déja s’intéressait aux arts du Japon, 
une source d’inspiration de grande im- 
portance. Ce pavillon était une réplique 
a grande échelle du Ho-o-den, le fameux 
temple de bois de |’époque Foudjiwara, 
dont l’extréme simplicité et les autres 
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qualités qui caractérisent l’architecture 
japonaise se retrouvent dans l'ceuvre tout 
entier de Wright. 


DEUX DESSINS DE RUBENS 
REDECOUVERTS 


par Michael Jaffé 


M. Jaffé publie ici deux dessins de 
Rubens. L’un, 4 la pierre noire, qui 
appartint 4 Sir Thomas Lawrence, re- 
présente “‘l’Extase de Sainte Thérése,” et 
fut exécuté quelque vingt ans avant la 
“Sainte Thérése” du Bernin. Le second 
est une esquisse pour une page de titre 
(collection Hofer, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts). Ce dessin, qui fit partie de la 
collection Lely, a d’ailleurs été gravé, 
dans les Commentaria in Pentateuchum 
Mosis de Cornelis van den Steen. II date 
trés probablement des années 1615-1616 
(cette derniére date étant celle de la 


publication des Commentaria), et est 
entouré d’une décoration dorée, peut- 
étre de Lely lui-méme, peut-étre de 
l'architecte John Talman. 


UN BOZZETTO DE LA CHAIRE 
DE SAINT-PIERRE 


par Paul L. Grigaut 


Ii n’existe qu'un seul modéle complet 
en terre cuite de la fameuse Chaire de 
Saint-Pierre dessinée par le Bernin. Ac- 
quis récemment par le musée de Detroit 
il est décrit dans cet article, od sont 
étudiées les différences nombreuses qui 
existent avec la chaise de bronze 4 Saint- 
Pierre, et qui jouent le réle de penti- 
menti. 
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JALONS DE L’ART AMERICAIN 
par E. P. Richardson 


L’exposition de chefs-d’euvre de la 
peinture américaine, qui a eu lieu récem- 
ment a la Galerie Wildenstein 4 New- 
York, n’a pas eu, d’aprés M. Richardson, 
le succés qu'elle méritait. C’est cependant 
de beaucoup la plus importante des 
expositions de peinture américaine de- 
puis celle de 1939 au Metropolitan 
Museum. M. Richardson remarque que 
certains des peintres américains repré- 
sentés, et 4 qui la critique a accordé un 
grand réle et une grande importance 
esthétique, ne méritent peut-étre pas 
entiérement leur renommée (Duveneck 
et Blakelock, par exemple), alors que 
d'autres artistes, Harnett et Peto entre 
autres, devraient étre mieux connus. 


UNE PAIRE DE CHENETS 
DE GOUTHIERE 


par Fiske Kimball 


M. Kimball publie ici une paire de 
chenets, qui appartient depuis quelques 
années au musée de Philadelphie, mais 
dont jusqu’a présent l’auteur était resté 
inconnu. Grace a M. Pierre Verlet, il 
est maintenant possible de donner leur 
histoire: ils ont fait partie de la vente 
de la Duchesse de Mazarin (1781), et 
étaient décrits dans le catalogue comme 
étant de “Gouttier.” Ils reparaissent 
dans la seconde vente Mazarin en 1784, 
puis dans la vente Vaudreuil (1787), et 
font aujourd’hui partie de la collection 
Rice, riche en ceuvres frangaises du dix- 
huitiéme siécle, qui fut présentée il y a 
quelques années au musée de Phila- 
delphie. 





RECENT IMPORTANT 


ACQUISITIONS 


OF AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 








GOYA, Don Manuel Garcia de la Prada (H. 7’; W. 5’) 
Des Moines Art Center 








A NEW GOYA IN THE DES MOINES ART CENTER 


The Des Moines Art Center recently purchased cne of 
the most important available Goyas in this country. It is the 
full-length portrait of Goya's friend, the alcalde corregidor 
Don Manuel Garcia de la Prada (1775-1832), the father of 
the singer Malibran and himself a tenor and composer of 
talent. It was until recently in the well-known Haro collec- 
tion in Paris, whence it came from the Pacully collection, 
sold in 1903 


“PORTRAIT OF A NEGRO,” BY GERICAULT 


Théodore Géricault (1791-1824), thought by many to 
be the most important figure in French art of the early nine 
teenth century, was a forerunner of French realism and 
impressionism. In the few short years of his life he made a 
distinctive mark on history. If he had lived, the whole 
course of painting in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
might have been changed, so great was his inspiration and 
genius and his influence on young painters. 

The Albright Art Gallery has recently acquired an im- 
portant work by this artist, Portrait of a Negro. The model 
was Joseph—an everyday subject—so unusual at a time when 
painters were concerned only with noble or historical scenes 
and people. Painted in the romantic mood, it has richness 
and exuberance with its vivid red, gold and blue colors. 

Known as the Ackermann painting, it was exhibited in 
Rouen in 1911, St. Petersburg in 1912, Copenhagen in 
1919 and Basle in 1925-1926, as well as in this country 


A FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
GENRE PAINTING 


From an article in the Springfield Museum of Fine Arts Balletin, 
February and March, 1953 


In 1775 Etienne Aubry (1745-1781) turned from paint- 
ing portraits, which had been his main activity as a painter, 
to painting scenes drawn from the daily life of the French 
peasantry and middle class. Such genre subjects, although 
long popular, had now become fashionable through the 
works of Jean Baptiste Greuze (1725-1805) and his more 
accomplished predecessor, Chardin (1699-1779). As the 
paintings of such men frequently served as a basis for en- 
gravings, these French genre subjects, with their ‘‘moralizing 
tendency” became widely known through this relatively in- 
expensive reproductive technique. 


Such was to be the case with Aubry’s work in this field, 
for he too found a better source of revenue from the sale 
of engravings, after his paintings, than from the sale of his 
pictures themselves. In the Springfield Museum's latest 
acquisition for its James Philip Gray Collection of paintings 
Aubry’s L’Occupation du Ménage or Household Task, which 
was engraved by Maurice Blot (1753-1818), one can imme 
diately see che close affinity to the work of Chardin in respect 
to subject matter. However, in technique, Aubry worked 
more in the manner of Fragonard (1732-1806), another 
contemporary, likewise interested in such subject matter, 
although more romantically inclined 
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In the museum's new acquisition there is that character 
istic eighteenth century French grace and charm, both in 
general conception and in the rendition of detail to be found 
in the work of so many painters of the period. Aubry has 
developed great luminosity in the delicately tinted flesh 
tones, both of the woman washing at the tub and the boy 
blowing soap bubbles. This is particularly apparent in the 
painting of the woman's throat and face as warm lights of 
pink are reflected from the kerchief worn loosely around 
her neck. Subtle color combinations, such as the blue of the 
band around her cap, the lavender of the strap supporting 
the rose-colored apron and the pink of the scarf, give to the 
painting much of its charm 

The small still-life group of vegetables, including carrots 
kale and cabbages, surrounded by a white cloth is, in itself, 
a masterpiece of painting. This spot of color at the right 
is balanced on the left by a green and brown glazed cooking 
bowl set on a pottery brazier beside which lies a bellows 
As these nature morte elements are skilfully placed in the 
foretront of the canvas a greater sense of space and depth 
is obtained. This is further enhanced by the low-toned 
shadowy background wherein cupboards, shelving and a 
bed are merely indicated. In the painting of the soap bubbles 
Aubry achieves the same technical virtuosity as does Chardin 
in his La Blanchisseuse, formerly in the Hermitage, and in 
Soap Bubbles in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. Within their iridescence are the greens of the boy's 
coat and the rose color of the woman's apron. 

The painting was formerly in the collection of Mrs. Van 
Cortland Hawks, from which it passed to that of Mrs 
Newbold Morris 


AN EARLY SIENESE PAINTING OF THE 
CRUCIFIXION 


From an article in the Toledo Museum of Art Masenm News, 
April, 1953 


Siena, located some thirty miles south of Florence, was, in 
the very earliest years of the Renaissance, the latter's premier 
artistic rival. In the thirteenth century she gained and held 
the upper hand in politics and war, and despite successive 
military disasters after 1269, the influence of Sienese art 
was paramount in Italy until the middle of the following 
century. 

The Toledo Museum of Art has recently acquired a 
Crucifixion by Taddeo di Bartolo (1363-1422), an active 
and prolific Sienese painter. Commissions for his native 
city were many and they reflect a taste which still demanded 
the iconographic and stylistic concepts laid down nearly a 
century before. One of these was the Crucifixion which 
Duccio, the first great Sienese painter, had originated in a 
panel for his sumptuous altarpiece of the Virgin in Majesty 
(1308-1311). This type of narrative Crucifixion is a de 
velopment of the post-Franciscan humanism which thought 
of the scene in terms of an actual event rather than as a 
formai symbol. 

Taddeo’s interest in narrative drama is apparent in this 
crowded composition; many figures are treated with anima 
tion of expression, but others show a more awkward han 
dling. The full and broad drapery is distorted to create a 
heavy and ungainly appearance, particularly in the group 
round the Virgin 

The condition of our panel, which may have been part 
of the predella of an altarpiece, is unusually good. The deli 
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cate brushwork associated with the tempera medium appears 
to particular advantage in the three Crucifixes. Here, too, 
the green underpaint which was commonly employed is 
clearly visible through the modeling of flesh tones. Taddeo 
is most fairly remembered as the guardian of an old tradition 
which came directly from medieval ideals. To it he added 
personal devotion and invention which has left us with a 
production characteristic of its time. 


A BRONZE STATUETTE OF MERCURY 


From an article in the Princeton University Art Museum Record 
Vol. XI, No. 2, 1952. 


Hermes, son of Maia and Zeus, was born in the mountain 
fastnesses of Arcadia, high pastureland of Greece. Quite 
naturally, with this pastoral background, one of his earliest 
functions was that of protector of flocks. He served also as 
guide to souls in the underworld, and as herald; he was 
guardian of the roads, of boundaries and of entranceways; 
his protection extended to the traveler. He was god of the 
market-place and hence of merchants and commerce; a cun 
ning trickster himself, he became patron of thieves. Al 
though never one of the important Olympian gods, Hermes 
was one of the more amiable from his prececious beginning 
when, at the age of a day, he made off with the cattle of his 
brother Apollo. He is one of the few to survive the pagan 
era with more than a dry, antiquarian interest and to catch 
the imagination of later ages. He has successfully retained 
his distinctive personality in thought and art to the present 
day. 

In early Greek art we find statuettes, reliefs and vase 
paintings of the god in human form with his familiar 


attributes, the staff or caduceus and winged shoes. Of the 
Roman period there are numerous statuettes of Mercury, as 
he should be called in his Latin setting, seated on a rock, 
an attribute in either or both hands, and it is an example 
of this type which has been acquired by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Museum 

The Princeton statuette shows Mercury sitting in an easy 
posture, right leg slightly drawn up. Originally he must have 
been placed on an uneven, rocky base, a reconstruction one 
would be inclined to make even though no other examples 
survived to confirm it. With his extended right hand the god 
holds a phiale or libation dish, with his left, kept somewhat 
closer to the thigh, he clasps a missing object, undoubtedly 
the caduceus. Another familiar attribute of Mercury 1s 
missing, the petasos or traveler's hat. This must have been 
separately attached by the small hole in the crown of the 
head; the hair around the hole is only slightly indicated, 
further evidence that there was a covering. The winged 
sandals remain to prove to the most doubting that the figure 
is that of the fleet-footed messenger. The traveler's cloak, 
here a bit scant, is fastened over the right shoulder and 
twisted over the left upper arm. The eyes were once inlaid 
with glass paste but are now hollow sockets 

This type of seated figure, with slight variations, is fre 
quently used for Hermes and Herakles. Such economy of 
artistic invention is commonplace in Greek and Roman art, 
especially for small statuettes of bronze, and above all for 
clay figurines which were mass produced. With an inter- 
change of attributes Herakles could become Hermes, Hermes 
could become Apollo, Apollo could become Herakles. In the 
case of our seated type, the composition can be traced back 
to the fifth century B.C. when such figures of Herakles ap- 
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pear on coins and vase paintings. The famous Herak/e 
Epitrapezios by Lysippos was apparently one of the more 
distinguished examples, made when the tradition was al 
ready well established 

The Princeton Mercury may well have been made by a 
first century metalsmith for the lararium of a house some 
where in the Italian peninsula. There is no record of a 
find-spot to suggest a district or town. But now that he has 
winged his way to The Art Museum, we hope that he will 
extend his protection to the travelers who cross its thresh 


old. 


BERENICE Il 


From an article by Otto J. Brendel in the John Herron Art Institut 


Bulletin, April, 1954 


The collections of the John Herron Art Institute were 
recently enriched by the ac quisition of a small head of highly 
polished black jet from ancient Egypt. The workmanship is 
extraordinarily fine. Yet the back was left shapeless and 
unpolished. The only explanation is that the head was not 
meant to be seen from that side. Likewise the skull part was 
cut off, and the forehead seems too high.as we see it now 
There is no trace of hair. Apparently the head was covered 
by something which hid the skull and the rear of the head 
from sight but left the ears exposed. The missir.g part may 
have been a crown or perhaps a wig. Almost certainly it was 
of a different material, and fastened to the head by means 
of small pegs or nails, which left the little holes still visible 
in the back and on the flat surface on top 


It is not difficult to imagine how a head’ear of contrasting 


material would heighten the precious jewel-like effect of this 
work. Silver would seem especially suitable. However, the 
lower part of the neck seems designed fer insertion into a 
draped figure. Evidently the head was not isolated as it 
appears now but formed part of a larger object, probably a 
statuette. Therefore no final judgment is possible as to the 
material used for the missing parts. It may have been silver, 
but ivory is just as possible; so, as a matter of fact, 1s any 
material easily pierced by the small nails which held the 
head in place. It is even thinkable that different materials 
were used for the headgear and the draped statuette into 
which the neck was apparently fitted 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these observations. 
The technique of fitting heads into statues or shoulder pieces 
worked separately is rather typical of Greek art in Egypt 
The drapery into which this head was inserted may indeed 
have been of the Greek, rather than the Egyptian, fashion 
At any rate it must have been a feminine garment; the head 
was that of a woman. Only the absence of all de scriptive 
details, even of the hair, in its present state accounts for 
the fact that the feminine character of the head is not imme 
diately apparent. The lost headgear, however—crown or 
wig—-I assume to have been Egyptian. In other words, we 
deal with a work exhibiting a mixture of Greek and Egyptian 
traits 

No head of truly Egyptian art is tilted to one side, as 
is this one. Nor is the broad, somewhat abstractly rounded, 
outline Egyptian; it is a Greek classical heritage. There can 
be little doubt about the date of this work. Its maker, though 
probably an Egyptian native, was well-trained in the Hellen 
istic style. In fact, he handled this style with a precision 
and*purity which can hardly be ascribed to ehe later centuries 
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marked by the long after-life of Hellenistic traditions under 
the Roman domination. I consider this is a genuinely Egyp- 
tian-Hellenistic work, and the third century B.C. its most 
likely date 

A goddess like Isis may conceivably be so represented, 
but another solution suggests itself more strongly. One senses 
in this head a personal element, in spite of the abstractions 
of its form: the individuality of a portrait. In the social 
setup of the Alexandrian era this could not be a private 
image. It could represent only a person of official status, 
such as a queen or princess It seems to me that the question 
can be decided in favor of a queen: Berenice II. The little 
head in Indianapolis represents the Egyptian counterpart of 
the more truly Hellenistic marble head from Cyrene. Its 
full forms, the aspiration to a grand manner in details such 
as the broad bands which form the upper lids of the eyes, ap 
pear like a classical revival among the rest of Hellenistic art 
Yet they agree with the other portraits of this remarkable 
queen, not only the head from Cyrene but coins as well. 
Berenice, who was born in Cyrene, became queen of Egypt in 
247 B.C., as the wife of Ptolemy III 

Like her other portraits, the little head of black jet in the 
Art Museum must have originated at the time of her reign, 
more likely towards the beginning than the end of her rule. 
It is an Egyptian-Alexandrian work of the years around 
240 B.C. 
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FERDINANDO BOLOGNA E RAFFAELLO CausSA, Sculture Lignee 
nella Campania. Catalogo della mostra. Prefazione di 
Bruno Molajoli. Naples, 1950. 


The art treasures from the Middle Ages to the Baroque 
in Naples and its surrounding territory have been perhaps 
less explored than any other of the art centers of Italy. One 
of the reasons may be that the specialist, even more than 
the layman, is at a loss in the face of the variety of foreign 
and indigenous cultures represented here, beginning with 
early Christian art, followed by Byzantine, Arabic, Lango- 
bard, German, French, Spanish art of the pre-Romanesque, 
Romanesque and Gothic periods, to which must be added 
the creations of artists from the great city cultures of Central 
and Northern Italy. Although the artistic results of these 
foreign and Italian artists coming to Naples were not always 
of the highest order, they produced works which present 
constantly new and fascinating problems of the amalgama- 
tion of different nations and of the influence of soil and 
climate upon the artists. 

Where else in Italy could one study, side by side, medieval 
reliefs in Byzantine, Arabic and Lombard style; or exam- 
ples of the best Spanish Gothic civil architecture and decora- 
tion such as the large hall of Castel Nuovo beside the purest 
French Gothic church architecture and tomb s« ulpture, as in 
S. Lorenzo and in S. Chiara, both churches now being re- 
stored to their beautiful original forms? Other contrasts in 
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Neapolitan churches are the enchanting Sienese Gothic 
sculptures of Tino di Camaino and the crisp and precise 
Renaissance works of Antonio Rossellino and Benedetta da 
Maiano; the naive wood-carvings of the South German 
Pietro Alemanno and the subtle marble reliefs of the Span 
iard Diego di Siloe. The great Dalmatian sculptor Francesco 
Laurana and his rival, the Genoese Domenico Gagini, be- 
came almost Neapolitans, or at least South Italians. But it 
was not until the sixteenth century that Naples produced an 
indigenous art in the works of Giovanni da Nola and Giro- 
lamo da Santacroce, whom Summonte in his famous letter 
to Michiel, the humanist in Venice, written in 1524, praises 
as young Neapolitans of great promise, and who, indeed, 
developed to be worthy of this praise. They were followed 
by a group of little-known mannerist and Baroque sculptors 
of excellent ability who either were born Neapolitans or 
made Naples their home for many years, like Naccherino, 
Mollica, Tortelli, Fanzago and Picano. 

The first years after the war, which witnessed a great 
revival of art historical studies in Italy, have brought a 
change also in this somewhat neglected field of Neapolitan 
art. A group of young scholars connected with the Soprin- 
tendenza have devoted their activity to exploring the churches 
and other religious institutes, some of them in deplorable 
condition, and have achieved astonishing results. We men- 
tion only the rediscovery (made by R. Causa) of a more 
than life-size enthroned Madonna by Laurana and some 
similarly important statues by Domenico Gagini. 

Most of these discoveries are described in the Catalogue 
of an exhibition of wood sculptures in the Campania pre 
pared by Ferdinando Bologna and Raffello Causa, with a 
preface by Bruno Molajoli (1950). So far as wood sculpture 


is concerned, it is—together with the excellent book on 
Sienese wood sculpture recently published by Enzo Carli 

one of the best examples of fine scholarship in a hitherto 
little explored field of Italian art. The introductions to each 
section include not only wood sculptures, but marble and 
metal sculptures as well. F. Bologna is author of the first 
section covering the period from the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries, and the fourth section covering the Cinquecento 
and later epochs; R. Causa writing the second and third 
sections on the Trecento and Quattrocento. It is impossible 
to enumerate here even the most outstanding sculptures 
described—like the series of crucifixes and Madonna statues 
carved in wood from the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, 
which show the different influences from France and Spain, 
from Lombardy and Tuscany, in the latter instance from the 
art at Siena and Orvieto, or the marble sculptures of classical 
tendency of the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries to the 
time of Frederick II and Nicola Pisano, To the Anjou period 
belong the marvelous silver-gilt bust of S¢. Gennaro in the 
cathedral at Naples, a French work dated 1304-1306, which, 
rarely seen by students, is shown for the first time at least 
in a good reproduction; the hitherto unknown beautiful 
tomb of Caterina de Lagonissa (-+-1304) in Montevergine 
which Causa calls the “sognante Ilaria del Meridione’’ ; and 
the works by Tino di Camaino and his followers Giovanni 
and Pace da Firenze. A charming rediscovery of R, Causa 
is the standing Madonna by Tino sketched in the marble on 
the reverse of the enthroned Virgin in S. Maria Donna 
Regina, showing that the Trecento technique of working 
directly in the marble was not much different from that of 
Michelangelo's time. The statuette of $7, Bartholomew from 
the altar of S. Chiara, given recently to Tino, has rightly 
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been given back to the workshop of the two Florentine 
masters. (By the same hand is the fine marble statuette of 
Charity in the Detroit Museum, Exhibition Catalogue, 1938, 
No. 15.) Their work has been better defined and even en- 
larged by a few sculptures carved in wood. 

In the center of Quattrocento sculpture stands, besides 
Laurana and Gagini, the German art of sculpture in wood 
of Pietro Alemanno and his workshop, which has been 
assembled for the first time around such outstanding works 
as the enthroned Madonna in S. Eligio, Capua; the standing 
one in S. Agostino della Zecca; the figures of the Nativity 
in $. Giovanni a Carbonara and in the Capellino del Sacra- 
mento in the Ospedale dell’ Annunziata 

In connection with a marble relief representing the 
Annunciate in this little-known chapel and works related to 
it R. Causa tries hypothetically to identify Jacopo della Pila 
and Mino del Reame. This ingenious theory is based upon 
the fact that their works are closely related, those of Jacopo 
belonging to the last third of the fifteenth century, those of 
Mino at Rome to the period before. It is, indeed, curious 
that while Mino del Reame is amply represented in Rome, 
thus far none of his works have been found in Naples (I 
believe, however, that the above-mentioned Annunciate is 
by him), although Vasari mentioned by him in Naples 

alcune cose in marmo,” and his name certainly points to 

Naples, “del Reame’’ meaning “from the Kingdom” (reg- 
no). Regarding his first name, it is, as Causa points out, 
a nickname, and could stand for Giacomino, that is, the 
little Jacopo. Unfortunately we know little about the origins 
of Jacopo della Pila, except that the late archivist G. Filan- 
gieri mentions him as coming from Milan, without giving 
the source of this information. 

Neither Mino del Reame nor Jacopo della Pila are great 
masters but the first one has popped up again and again 
in recent literature because of unsuccessful attempts (the 
last by the late R. Langton Douglas in the Burlington Maga- 
ine, 1945, pp. 212-225) to identify him with Mino da 
Fiesole. For our country he has, besides, a certain interest 
as he is represented with several marble reliefs of the Ma- 
donna (Cleveland; formerly Lydig collection, Detroit Ex- 
hibition Catalogue, 1938, No. 100; Los Angeles, Catalogue 
of Sculptures, 1951, No. 43) which show him from his 
most pleasing side 

The catalogue of the Neapolitan exhibition forms a well 
illustrated handbook of Campanian art from early medieval 
times to the Baroque, indispensable to students and most 
useful on account of its very complete list of the literature 
of the subject. 


W. R. VALENTINER 


ADELE CoULIN WEIBEL, Two Thousand Years of Textiles 
Published for the Detroit Institute of Arts by Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1952. 169 pp., 331 illus., 8 in color 
$20.00 


Difficult indeed is the task of the author who writes for 
both scholar and layman. Successful indeed is the solution 
of the problem imposed upon herself by Mrs. Weibel. That 
the result is a noteworthy achievement is in great part due, 
of course, to her long experience and studies in the field of 
textiles, but also full measure of credit must be given to the 
lady herself as a person. No cloistered scholar is she, ab- 
sorbed exclusively with the objects of past civilizations, but 





a warm and exceedingly vital person interested intimately in 
people and modern life. Because of her sympathetic approach 
to living she has long felt that a book about textiles, written 
in such a way that it would serve not only the scholar as a 
valued reference book but would also point out to the layman 
the riches of the historic materials which in their modern 
forms as well as in their ancient forms are so intrinsic a part 
of daily life, was sorely needed. This book is her contribution 

The text is divided into two sections: (1) Introduction 
which includes a discussion of fibers, dyes, tec hnique and 
lastly the weavers, and (2) History, which carries the reader 
from the forerunners or ancestors of woven fabrics through 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries when the art 
of hand-loom weaving gradually ceased as an important 
profession or industry. A catalogue section with full notes 
numbered to correspond with the numbers of the plates 
follows the first two sections. Throughout, the text is full) 
informative but always readable, an admirable combinatio: 
and one difficult to achieve. 

Mrs. Weibel is at her delightful best when describing 
some of the pieces, as for example No. 260, The Drummer 
Boy, who is ‘‘absolutely master of his and in 
No. 272, The Pagan Paradise, where ‘the colorful compos! 
tion looks like a backdrop for a ballet of fairies and pixies 
Certainly the layman would find it difficult to discover a 
more charming introduction to what might previously have 
scholar with 


universe, 


seemed an obscure subject and the 
mind should absorb much of Mrs. Weibel’s contagious en 
thusiasm for the designs about which she writes so lovingly 
Both the section called Introduction and that called Histor) 
are ably handled, filled with pertinent information yet con 
densed and rendered concise to eliminate unnecessary con 


ry 
an O} en 


fusions. Mrs. Weibel has stressed in her text, as no other 
writer on the subject has done, the importance of the social 
and economic life of any period as it reflects on and affects 
the life and productions of the designer and skilled crafts 
man. Her insistence on the interrelations of economics, social 
science and fine arts brings into clear focus the reasons for 
the exquisite productions with which her book is concerned 
Three hundred and thirty-one pieces are illustrated in the 
excellent plates at the back of the book, eight of them (in 
cluding the frontispiece) in color 

Considering the fact that the textile and related clothing 
industries are today the second largest industry in our coun 
try, it is somewhat surprising and disillusioning to realize 
that a very small number of people, relatively speaking, are 
in any way aware of the riches of the textile arts of the past. 
The author of this book aptly points out that textiles were 
among the most suitable possible gifts from the ruler of one 
country to that of another in the medieval period They were 
considered important enough to be mentioned repeatedly in 
inventories. They were used, in small s« raps, for the wrap 
pings of relics. Burial garments of rulers and churchmen 
alike were made from them. We can be thankful that they 
were so esteemed, for it is largely from tombs and church 
reliquaries that the finest pieces of early textiles have come 
to us 

Perhaps because Two Thousand Yea { Textiles is in 
tended in good part to introduce a new group of people to 
a new field certain innovations and omissions occur which 
may well distress professionals. Certainly a mass of weighty 
footnotes could confuse and distract the new reader but 
there are many who will undoubtedly long for fuller docu 
mentations of general statements or more complete reasons 
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for assigning provenance, as for example some of the pieces 
attributed to Venetian workshops, both in the medieval 
period and in the eighteenth century. Also more space might 
have been devoted to establishing the points of difference 
between Italian and Spanish fabrics, such as Nos. 263 and 
264. An explanation as to why No. 262 is assigned to Turin 
and No. 278 to Naples would have been welcome. One can 
not help wishing there could have been a complete index, 
a list of plates and even a list of pieces from the various 
museums arranged by date and country instead of only by 
plate number. While wishing, it would have been helpful to 
have the accession numbers of the pieces added to the cap 
tions of the plates 

The author has wisely limited the field of fabrics which 
she discusses to those that are woven, a field which as it 
extends through hundreds of years of fine craftsmanship and 
design embraces an immense amount of material. The fact 
that with the exception of one single fragment every fabric 
illustrated in the book comes from an American museum 
collection is of single import. This assemblage of illustra- 
tions points out as has never before been done the wide 
range and high quality of textile specimens to be seen in 
museum collections in this country. For this alone Mrs. 
Weibel's work is of the greatest importance. Had space and 
financial support permitted many more could have been in 
cluded. In some of the catalogue notes reference has been 
made to other fragments of the same fabric in a museum 
collection other than the one from which the illustration has 
been drawn. One cannot but wish this might have been done 
for all the pieces, but it would have been a task of mammoth 
proportions. As it stands the book is a most valuable cata 
logue of the great examples of the weaver’s art all of which, 
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with the one exception of a fragment in Danzig, are avail- 
able to the interested American public. 

In the field of textiles as in other fields there are, of 
course, many pieces of uncertain origin. While Mrs. Weibel 
does have definite theories about the textiles with which she 
deals, and while she sometimes allots textiles to a certain 
provenance without the fuller documentation which one 
might wish for, her fundamental modesty is apparent 
throughout. For example in discussing the fabrics of medie- 
val Italy she says on page 56: “Thus the grouping of certain 
types as it ts offered here is merely an attempt at clarifica- 
tion.” Again in the notes describing Nos. 66, 72 and 7 
three fabrics which have been the center of heated con- 
troversy for many years, she refers to them as “Hispano 
Moresque (or Baghdad) ."’ She is quite willing to accept the 
verdict of the future when further competent, unembittered 
research may make it possible to be more certain of prove 
nance 

Mrs. Weibel’s case for the Buyid and Seljuk textiles of 
medieval Persia is eloquently stated on page 49: “The de- 
signs of these Persian textiles are breath-takingly beautiful. 
Designer and weaver worked together as never before and 
rarely afterward.’’ How fortunate it is that a number of 
these important and handsome textiles have found their way 
into American museum collections in spite of repeated in 
sinuations that they may not be what they purport to be! 

This reviewer agrees most heartily with the quoted state 
ment on page 29, ‘‘he knows textiles not, who only weaving 
knows,” but cannot agree with the statement on the same 
page ‘the value of weaving analyses toward historic classifica 
tion of fabrics is still unsettled.” It may be “impossibie to 
set exact time limits for any specific weave’ but how can one 
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avoid the conclusion that a group of fabrics with the same 
basic weave, the same combination of yarns, the same type 
of gold yarn (where gold occurs), and the same style of 
drawing, may well have come from the same source? It 
seems to the reviewer that the technical analysis of textiles 
is one phase, only one to be sure, but one phase of consider- 
able importance in the fascinating game of trying to deter 
mine the place of origin of the beautiful productions of the 
looms of past ages. A more fundamental acquaintance with 
technical analysis would have prevented, for example, the 
statement on page 20 in speaking of Kashmir shawls of 
India: ‘These beautiful fabrics are reversible.’ Because 
these shawls are woven in interlocking twill tapestry, a 
technique explained by Mrs. Weibel just above the quoted 
statement, they cannot be reversible, the weave simply does 
not permit the design to be reversed. 

Again it is surprising to find Nos. 193, 194 and 195 
described as satin, brocaded, when they are actually double 
cloth of a specific type, combining the use of silk and cotton 
yarns, and forming, because of this technique together with 
the style of design, a special group. A number of the medie- 
val Italian fabrics which are double weaves, either cloth or 
twill or satin, are not so classified. Four of the Spitalfields 
brocades from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts collection 
are classified as satin, brocaded, but all of them (Nos. 283, 
284, 285 and 287) are brocaded on a cloth ground. 

With every innovation or novel approach to a subject 
there are sure to be many who will criticize harshly. In con- 
nection with Mrs. Weibel's book it is to be hoped that there 
will be little petulant faultfinding. The book, so beautifully 
designed by Andor Braun, is a notable contribution to the 
study of textiles and its author should be given great credit 


for the fulfillment of a dream many years in the cherishing. 

Two Thousand Years of Textiles will surely be found in 

professional libraries. May its great importance to the gen- 
eral reader soon be made apparent. 

JEAN LoparDo 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


EricH MeYER-HeEisiG, Die Deutsche Bauernstube. Nirnberg, 
Verlag Karl Ulrich & Co., 1952. 


A very attractive chapter in the history of architecture and 
furniture has been here dealt with by an outstanding special 
ist who, as chief curator at the Germanic Museum in Nirn 
berg, is at present also engaged in reorganizing the folk art 
department of this institution, one of the largest in Europe. 

It is as difficult to find a fully adequate translation for 
the German word Stwbe—deriving from a word for steam 
bath and meaning a heated room—as to point to a parallel in 
the history of American interior design and furniture. The 
early New England kitchen-livingroom would be the nearest 
thing to it, of which, however, no intact example exists. In 
the territory of the Germanic speaking countries is still 
found a great wealth of rooms since the Middle Ages, 
though here, too, the overwhelming majority has been pre- 
served in museums. The destructions of the last war have 
fortunately not made too severe inroads into these “peasant 
rooms” built into the galleries of the museums. Thus, the 
development can be shown through Gothic, Renaissance, 
Baroque, Rococo, Classicism, to the revival of the wood 
paneled rooms with tiled stove and corner bench in the 
cottage architecture of our century. 

It was an especially fruitful idea to add to the historical 
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part of the book a section Stwben unsrer Zeit, in which for 
instance the designs of Prof. Paul Schmithenner demonstrate 
the inspiration which a living tradition has to offer to the 
modern architect. 

The text which in Dr. Meyer-Heisig’s treatment borders 
constantly on questions of folklore, ethnology, etymology 
and prehistory, is treated in a fashion which combines exact 
and exhaustive scholarship with a sense for entertainment and 
most of all with love for the origin and history of the ‘room 
with the hearth,” symbol of Western man’s aspirations 
towards higher civilization. 

The 117 nearly full-page illustrations are for the most 
part very good, though it was necessary to include some 
less satisfactory ones where historically important original 
rooms were not preserved and only reproductions re-photo- 
graphed from earlier publications were available. The mate- 
rial covers not only Upper and Lower Germany—the two 
realms distinct in materials but alike in a surprising state 
liness of equipment but also some from Scandinavia, 
Netherlands, Austria and Switzerland. 

The American folklorist will profit also from the Ovellen 
und Literatur Nachweis, which collects material widely dis 
persed in books and magazines, difficult to track down. 

ERNST SCHFYER 
Wayne University 


The Dada Painters and Poets, The Documents of Modern 
Art, volume 8. Edited by Robert Motherwell. New York, 
Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 1951. $15.00. 


Given the facts of the Dada demonstrations that were the 
art world’s most publicized features in the four years after 
1916, one reads them first with a sense of shock that becomes 
incredulity, then horror, then indignation, then resignation 
in the face of their persistence, but, finally, the realization 
of the movement's importance that is no less shattering be 
cause of the gamut of reactions already run. Possibly it is 
always a wise move to plumb the depths beneath the face 
of intellectual insolence, of which there was plenty in the 
Dada attitude. But it was an attitude that literally demanded 
to be assumed by those who took it, in such a time and 
under such circumstances as existed in these years. This much 
was not hard to imagine from the first; it is often less easy 
to see how the radical change of base that gives steadiness 
in a crisis may prepare the way for new adventure, as it has 
often done, The trouble with Dada, as far as some of us is 
concerned, was that it made nothing out of nothing, that it 
ridiculed any esthetic purpose, that its policy of destruction 
could lead only to utter waste and the bankruptcy of our cor 
porate and cherished culture. We forgot that it is in the nature 
of man to rebuild his fallen temples. In the leveled field left 
by Dada’s war has grown the forms of abstract expressionism 
and surrealism that are perhaps the most significant manifes 
tations of the art of our time. 

The Dada movement is one of the most important of this 
century ; it may be still too soon to say this securely, although 
I doubt it. It is not the purpose of The Dada Painters and 
Poets to provide a critical estimate of Dada but to lay before 
us a collection of material that documents the movement and 
its purpose. To my way of thinking it has filled an even 
greater need than the other volumes that have so far ap- 
peared in Mr. Motherwell’s indispensible series of The 
Documents of Modern Art. It seems a valuable thing to 
present the story of so drastic a revolt as Dada through the 
eyes and experiences of more than one person, as has been 


done here. It is true that the repeated telling of these ex- 
asperating performances acts as something like a sedative, 
and the third time around is much less disturbing than the 
first had been. Finally, one is even able to regard the pro- 
ceedings with a kind of wry humor that is the beginning of 
tolerance and, maybe, understanding. It is interesting and 
stabilizing to see how consistent the various reports are, 
beyond their great value as historical source material. 

It is impossible not to be fascinated by the figures that 
propelled the Dada movement and to admire, however 
grudgingly, their dedication to the “way of life’ that they 
hoped would save humanity. It is quite possible not to 
relish their methods or their forms of expression, but these 
cannot be and have never been ignored. In this book the 
personalities arg vividly presented in short biographical 
essays written by the Dadas themselves, and beautifully writ- 
ten, with a clarity of style that could certainly not be at the 
command of madmen, however lucid they may be at times; 
there are also many samples of pure Dada style which, I 
must confess, seemed to me to be something else again, but 
no one pretended that they should be customarily clear liter 
ary statements. 

This book has left me with the impression of Dada as, 
rather than having died, being a kind of eternal Death with 
a scythe mowing the old blades so that the new may sprout 
He never quite catches up with the field, of course, and his 
swings are occasionally ill-timed but I think this may be 
the spirit that has changed the original movement to an 
enduring attitude that is apparently still an effective force 
among us. 

A. F. Pact 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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